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THE WOMAN WHO LOVED FINE THINGS 


The President Among the Pilgrims 



President Coolidge is descended from the Pilgrim Fathers; and somebody has discovered this 
interesting old photograph showing him when he was four years old, dressed in the costume 
ol his Puritan ancestors. It was at a tete celebrating the landing of the Mayflower pilgrims 


A SCILLY ISLES 
DISCOVERY 


THE POOR MAN 
SPLENDID 

A FAMOUS MAN’S LIFE 
OF TOIL 

His Sad Complaint as He 
Passed Out ot the World 

KNOWLEDGE AND POVERTY 

Professor Edgar Lticicn Larkin, the 
astronomer who has just died in. Cali¬ 
fornia, was one of those who, looking 
towards the stars, found very little 
earthly reward. . 

Born in La Salle Co., Illinois, in 1847, 
he .spent a long life in observing, 
writing, and teaching; he was the 
director of three observatories; his 
name is 011 the roll of famous.American 
men of science. But when he lay dying, 
suffering a long and painful illness, he 
told some who came to see him in 
hospital that a lifetime of toil for science 
had left him so poor that he was not 
able to pay what he feared would be his 
last hospital bill. 

Striving to Serve Science 

It is a melancholy story, and the more 
sad because Larkin’s life was spent in a 
hard struggle to serve astronomical 
science and to make people acquainted 
with its discoveries and meaning. He 
was born of parents who, could only 
just afford to let him go to the local 
college; but while lie was there lie 
made a special study of astronomy, and 
then for sonic years he was able to earn 
his living by teaching. 

At last liis chance came. He had 
become known as a contributor to news¬ 
papers and scientific journals on astro¬ 
nomy and general, science, and when 
an observatory was founded at New 
Windsor, near his home in Illinois, he 
was offered the directorship. He ■ was 
then only 33, but with this new-found 
opportunity his work made great pro¬ 
gress and his reputation grew, tapidly. 

A Fresh Start 

After nine years of work at New 
Windsor lie was offered more important 
work as Director of Knox Observatory, 
and again his name and researches added 
lustre to the post. Ten years of good 
work there, and liis health gave’way, , 

But. life had still something more 
for him—more work still, He went to 
the mountain observatory on Mount 
Echo in California, and there, his health 
recovering, he began afresh on what 
proved the most illustrious and indus¬ 
trious years of his career. He became 
director and stayed till he was growing 
old,. gathering great fame but little 
money! It was in the midst of his fame 
and work (and poverty) that he died, 
passing out of this world he had made 
so interesting to those who read what 
he had to say of it. In addition to his 
Popular Studies in Astronomy he was 
the author of Radiant Energy, Within 
the Mind Maze, and The Matchless 
Altar’ of the Soul. 


THE STORMS OF HYDE 
PARK 

Protecting the Island from Them 

All Londoners know the island in the 
Serpentine,-and we should all be sorry 
to see it disappear. The lapping of the 
water has made such'inroads on its 
shores in the past 30 years that the 
authorities have decided to build a little 
wall to protect it from the fierce storms 
of Hyde Park. . 

The wall is to be. made of concrete 
blocks, built on the shallows where the 
banks have crumbled away. The space 
between the wall and the present banks 
will be filled with earth, and here flower¬ 
ing shrubs and rushes are to be planted. 

.One reason why the island has 
crumbled away more rapidly of late, is 
that two million gallons of water have 
been added to the. Serpentine by arti¬ 
ficial means, so that, if there is a drought, 
the neighbouring lake in St. James’s 
Park will not have to go dr}’, but will 
draw’ supplies from Queen Caroline’s 
pretty sheet of .water, which she made 
to beautify her house in Kensington 
nearly 200 years ago. 


The Bottle That Told a Story 

Two readers of the C.N. w’ere walking 
on the shores .of the Scilly Isles when a 
bottle came to their feet. The boy 
broke it, like the fisherman in the Arabian 
Nights, and out of it emerged a spirit— 
the modern Spirit of Research. 

For this was one of .the . bottles sent 
out to drift in the ocean by-the marine 
biologists of New Brunswick in Canada) 
in order to fin’d .out the direction, and 
rate of movement of the’ great Atlantic 
currents. By that knowledge they hope 
to be able to tell where the fishes go 
in search of food. 

Inside the bottle was a card, which 
said that the bottle had been set alloat 
outside Belle Isle Strait on August 18, 
1923. The children found it at Great 
Par, Scilly, on August 13, 1924. 

The finders did their part in the re¬ 
search by posting the card, with the 
particulars of date and place of finding 
filled up, back to the Biological Station ; 
and they, have now’ received a happy 
little acknowledgment, 


PEACE GETS HER 
CHANCE 

FRANCE AND GERMANY 
WORKING TOGETHER 

How the Reparations Question 
is Getting Settled at Last 

GERMANY GETS BACK 
HER RAILWAYS 

Very few people would have guessed 
a few months ago how quickly a policy 
of agreement could take the place of a 
policy of force in France’s dealings with 
Germany. The carrying out of the 
Dawes plan is marching steadily to 
completion, and, the' relations between 
the.two countries appear to be improving 
almost daily. ' / - 

Air.' Parker Gilbert, the American. 
appointed by the Allies’ as Agent- 
General for’Reparations Payments in 
Berlin, has issued his first report on the 
payments that were made in September 
and October.’ 

Eight Million Pounds 

In that period .Germany paid him in 
■ cash and 'goods some ' eight, million 
; pounds, of which lie has handed over to 
j the creditor States more than seven 
millions.. A million and a half was 
realised for Britain out of the reparation 
levy that was. imposed on imported 
German goods. - 

The costiof the Armies of Occupation 
was half a million,- but this should fall 
substantially in the near future. The 
armies are being reduced as the area 
they occupy diminishes, arid the civilian 
staffs are getting smaller in- numbers 
in the same w r ay. 

The greatest single reduction is in the 
handing of the whole railway system in 
the occupied area back to the Germans— 
a fortnight earlier than the London 
Agreement required. No less than 
3600 miles of railway line are involved 
in the transfer. 

Return of the Exiles 

Afore than 26,00 o railway men were 
expelled with their families for refusing 
to work for France, and in the end less 
than 400 of-the 120,000 employees con¬ 
sented to carry' on. Some 50,000 
resumed work in the occupied area when 
the German policy of “ passive re¬ 
sistancewas dropped, but with thn 
change over the exiles will return. 

.The next, great question will be as to 
the withdrawal Of the Allied Armies from 
the Cologne zone, due next month, under 
the Treaty of Versailles. But that can 
hardly take place with French soldiers 
still in the Ruhr, where the London 
Agreement. allows them to remain till 
the summer. This will be a matter for 
negotiation! A committee of inspection 
is about to report on the progress of 
German disarmament. If the report is 
satisfactory the French may be willing 
to hasten the retirement from the Ruhr, 
and then Cologne, too, can be handed 
over by the Allies. 
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CRISIS IN EGYPT 

A DESPERATE DEED 


A CHILEAN 
GENTLEMAN 


FRANCE AND HER 
VISITORS 


SUNSHINE HOUSE 

WHAT IT IS DOING 


Governor of the Sudan Slain 
in Cairo 

AGITATION AND ASSASSINATION 

A desperate act has disturbed the 
peace of Egypt. The British Governor- 
General of the Sudan and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Egyptian Army (Sir Lee 
Stack) has been shot dead in the streets 
of Cairo by assassins in a motor-car. 

As we go to press ,the crisis following 
on this terrible deed has developed into 
one of the greatest urgency, the British 
Government having sent an ultimatum 
demanding certain steps which the 
Egyptian Government is unwilling to 
take. It was demanded in the ultimatum 
presented by the British High Commis¬ 
sioner,. Lord Allenby, that all Egyptian 
troops shall be withdrawn from the 
Sudan, which must be left entirely 
under British control, and this demand 
has led to immense excitement in Cairo, 
where there has long been an agitation 
in favour of Egypt taking over the 
Sudan. It was this agitation which led 
to the assassination of the Sirdar, as the 
Commander of the army was called. 

Zaghlul Pasha 

Zaghlul Pasha, the aged Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Egypt, realising to the full the 
terrible consequences of this violent act, 
resigned with all his Ministers. He 
himself, not many months ago, was 
the object of a similar attack for his 
supposed lukewarmness in the people’s 
cause. 

Only a few days before the death 
of the Sirdar he had to overcome the 
Egyptian King’s obstruction of his 
Government by • tendering his resigna¬ 
tion, when popular excitement com¬ 
pelled the king to refuse to accept it. 

Hampered by extremists in both the 
revolutionary and royalist camps, he 
has so far made little attempt to reach 
the long overdue settlement with this 
country on the questions outstanding 
between the two Governments ; and the 
new Government’s task is not an enviable 
one. 

It is impossible for Britain to abandon 
the helpless people of the Sudan and 
leave them at the mercy of those who 
have no sympathy with them, and it is 
highly necessary that Egypt, should be 
brought to recognise the facts of the 
case, and to stop the bitter agitation 
which has ended in this tragedy. 

Britain must maintain a force for the 
defence of the Suez Canal, and she can¬ 
not give up her work in the Sudan 
before it is finished. But she has no 
wish to interfere in Egyptian domestic 
affairs, and as soon as her position is 
realised in Cairo she will be ready enough 
to come to a settlement. 


RODEO CRUELTY 
How to Stop It 

A Rodeo organiser, known as Tex 
Millar, has been sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment for cruelty to a 
horse at Devonport Hippodrome. 

The R.S.P.C.A. representative said to 
the magistrates : "I am going to ask 
you to teach the man a lesson. He has a 
syndicate behind him, and I am going to 
ask you to show him that we in England 
will not allow that kind of cruelty to be 
practised on animals. There is some 
intention of holding another rodeo at 
Leeds, and it will be a warning, for if 
that takes place steps will be taken to 
put a stop to it.” 

Following this statement a sentence 
was passed of two months’ hard labour. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 


Admetus.Ad : me-tus 

Ajaccio ..... Ah-yaht-cho 

Giorgione.Jor-jo-na 

Titian.Tish-an 


Sharing Our Life for 
14 Years 

THOUGHTS ON LEAVING US 

The Chilean Minister in London has 
left us after 14 years, and he has left 
us with the warm goodwill of all who 
know the manner of man he has been 
among us. 

He has never felt, he says, as the 
representative of Chile in London, that 
he was the representative of a country 
of four million people at the Court of 
an Empire comprising one sixth of the 
world. British banks ranked second 
only to national concerns in Chile, and 
Chile owed to them the development 0/ 
her railways, ships, telephones, and the 
growth of her nitrate industry. 

And then Senor Don Agustin Ed¬ 
wards left these words ringing in the 
ears of his English friends : 

His mission in London had given him 
pleasant reflections, and it was with 
keen regret that the longest, happiest, 
and busiest part of his career had come 
to an end. 

He had shared the joys and sorrows of 
a people who were constant and loyal 
friends of his own country. They had 
been 14 full and intensive years, which 
could not be blotted out of a man’s life, 
and when he returned to Chile he would 
carry with him a piece of England. 

He had experienced the warmth of 
British hospitality, and had learned 
here lessons-in true liberty, in fortitude, 
in conscious ordered democracy, in 
political probity, in common sense, in 
moderation at the moment of triumph 
and during the hour of trial, and, above 
all, in perfect self-control, which was the 
salient characteristic of the British race. 


EXILED STATESMAN 
M. Caillaux Returns to Paris 
ONE MORE WAR WOUND HEALED 

Slowly, one by one, the war wounds 
of the world are' healing. 

The imprisonment of M. Caillaux, once 
Prime Minister of France, for " corre¬ 
spondence with enemy subjects,” caused 
bitter controversy at the time, and now 
the French Senate, which convicted him, 
has cancelled its sentence by passing an 
Amnesty Bill. 

The sentence, besides a term of im¬ 
prisonment now expired, imposed ten 
years’ loss of civil rights, and that has 
kept M. Caillaux, one of France’s ablest 
statesmen, out of politics through a time 
when all the wisdom of her wisest sons 
has been needed in her service. It is 
believed that it will not be long before he 
is in office again. 

M. Caillaux believed that peace should 
have been made sooner than it was, and 
some German politicians got into touch 
with him in the hope of using him to 
get advantageous terms. He did no 
good by corresponding with them, but 
his intentions were entirely honourable. 

THE PANTHEON 
Socialist Leader Laid to Rest 

In Paris during the last few weeks 
there has been carried to the Pantheon 
the'body of Jean Jaures, the Socialist 
leader who was murdered by a weak- 
minded fanatic on the eve of the war. 

The Pantheon stands to Paris as West¬ 
minster Abbey stands to London, as the 
national home of the great dead. The 
walls record many a name illustrious in 
French history, but in several cases the 
coffin's in the tombs are empty, the 
bodies having been taken away during 
civic and military upheavals. 

We bow our heads before a tomb, and 
imagine ourselves to be in the presence 
of the treasured dust of some great man, 
yet the coffin may be empty, or may 
contain but a few relics rescued from a 
revolution. 


How to Keep Them Out 

POLICE CARDS FOR TRAVELLERS 

Freedom of intercourse between 
peoples is one of the greatest helps to 
international peace, and it is a great 
pity that, when restrictions on travel¬ 
ling have been steadily lessening since 
the war, France should suddenly in¬ 
crease them. 

. New regulations have just been issued 
there requiring every foreigner who 
means to remain more than a fortnight 
to go tp the police and apply for an 
Identity Card. To get this he will have 
to supply four full-face photographs, 
his name, home address, profession, 
nationality, age, and the names, ages, 
nationality, and places of birth of his 
wife and both parents, together with 
documents showing his statements to 
be true ! 

But that is not all. Every time he 
changes his address he must get his 
card endorsed by the local police. If 
he intends to settle permanently he 
must find two Frenchmen willing to act 
as guarantors. 

Half a Million Deserters 

Hotel keepers and others interested 
in the visits of foreigners believe that 
most of them will now limit their 
French visits to less than a fortnight in 
order to avoid all this nonsense. 

One reason given for the new regula¬ 
tions is astonishing. It is said to be a 
way of helping the police in tracking 
dovm the 500,000 deserters from all 
countries who took refuge within the 
borders of the Republic during the war, 
and are now giving trouble. 

The number of foreigners in France 
who are officially regarded as undesir¬ 
ables, is said to be close upon 3,000,000 ; 
and the need for keeping a sharp eye on 
their moverhents is very' great, for they 
are for the most part engaged in vicious 
occupations, and are a public danger. 

. It will seem a pity to most travellers 
that some way of dealing with such un¬ 
desirables cannot be found without 
offending or keeping out those whose 
presence is most desirable. 

NAPOLEON’S HOUSE 
Site on which He was Born 

Napoleon, who had little respect for 
history, and delighted to add to its 
errors and deceptions, would probably 
have been gratified could he have fore¬ 
seen that his birthplace would add a 
problem and a source of error jo the 
times that were to follow him. • 

Prince Victor,' head of the House of 
Bonaparte, has now given to the French 
State the house at Ajaccio “ in which 
Napoleon was born.” 

Very perplexing, however, is it to 
read that the so-called birthplace, is 
not the house in which Napoleon was 
born ! Frederic Masson, tliedistinguished 
French historian, and the accepted 
authority on the life of the Bonaparte 
family, has proved that the Casa Bona¬ 
parte at Ajaccio is not the actual dwell¬ 
ing Napoleon knew. 

The site, indeed, is the original, but 
the old house has vanished, and the 
present house was built long after the 
birth of the Corsican Conqueror. It 
has in it, however, the bed on which 
Napoleon was born. 

It was at the old house, now no more, 
that Napoleon first saw the light in 
1769, but even on that subject this man 
could not tell the truth. At his mar¬ 
riage to Josephine he gave the’year of 
his birth as 176S, so that it should riot 
be known that his bride, who was born 
in 1763, was in fact six years older than 
himself. She, not to be outdone, sub¬ 
tracted four years from her age in the 
same document, so that he appeared as 
28 instead of 27, and she as 29 instead 
of 33. Pictures on page 7 


Little Dark Eyes Who Laugh 
and Sing 

EVERYBODY’S CHANCE OF 
A GOOD DEED 

Once when I was not very well (says a 
friend of the C.N.), I had to live for 
some time with a black bandage on my 
eyes night and day. I seemed to be living 
in a queerly-shaped tunnel without, even 
a tiny light at either end. 

For long spells at a time I would sit 
and remember beautiful things—the 
deep cool blue of the sky and summer 
sea, the lovely colours of “ those leaves 
that redden to the fall ” in the lanes and 
woods ; the wheel of birds’ wings in the 
sky, and the bank of Michaelmas daisies 
in my garden. And I used to say, “ Dear 
God, if I may get better and take off 
my black bandage, I will look at these 
beautiful things and never cease to be 
thankful all my days.” 

Born Blind 

The black bandage has gone; the 
tunnel and the horror of fear and the long 
dragging days, like all terrible things, are 
forgotten. But today I am reminded of 
them. I am reminded of hundreds of 
children who live in a black tunnel. 
They are braver than I : they laugh 
and sing, these little Dark Eyes, and 
they call their home Sunshine House. 

These little ones, our brothers and 
sisters in the eyes of our Mother England, 
have been bom blind. Some of them are 
babies out of very poor homes where 
they would only be in the way, and 
some have no homes at all. Kind people 
have taken their tiny trusting hands 
and have led them into Sunshine House. 

Here they are made happy and taught 
to do useful things so that when they 
grow up they may not feel useless and 
burdensome. But this cannot be done 
without money. Even in Sunshine Houses 
bills have to be paid ; and there is such 
a thing as a house not being big enough. 
This is happening today. 

What a Shilling Will Do 

There are two Sunshine Houses, one 
at Ghorley Wood in Hertfordshire, one 
on the Lancashire coast, at Southport, 
They are not big enough, and the 
National Institute for the Blind is most 
sorrowfulfy obliged ' to ignore a great 
number of blind babies who ought to be 
in a Sunshine House. 

The Sunshine Society is working in 
this good cause. It takes as members 
all boys and girls who love to think of 
blind babies being happy, and will give a 
shilling to help make them so. The 
secretary is Airs. Claremont, at 22 j. 
Great Portland Street, London, W.i. 
If we send her a shilling and a stamp fer 
postage, she will send us a badge to 
show that we are members of this lovely 
company of those who give sunshine 
to little blind eyes. And, more than 
that, we shall hear all over England tiny 
voices saying, “ Thank you, dear readers 
of the. C.N., you have made a great 
many blind babies happy.” 


SKY LINER 

A Wonder of Modern Tiijies 

A great engineering feat will be started 
by a well-known British firm in the early 
summer of next year, the building of the . 
world’s largest airship, the first steel air 
liner. It will be about 720 feet long, 
nearly twice the height of St. Paul’s. 

The airship will be able to carry a load 
of 155 tons, and seven engines, with a 
horse-power totalling 4200, will drive 
the monster seventy miles an hour, at a 
height of 5000 feet. 

The shed at Cardington, in which the 
R 101 -will be built, is to be enlarged to a 
length of 812 feet, and will then be the’ 
largest building in the British Empire. 

It is estimated that the airship will be 
finished by the end of 1926, and will 
make her first trip to India in 1927. 
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THE WEATHER MAN 


THE GIANT AIRSHIP AND ITS BIG HOME 


MRS. JACK’S DESIRE 


HOW HE HELPS US 

Crops Saved by Early Warnings 
of the Storrri 

STORY OF A WEATHER REPORT 

Foolish people laugh at the weather 
man, and talk as if his forecasts were 
more often wrong than right.' As a 
matter of fact, statistics show the weather 
report to be right four times in five. 

In England we pay too little attention 
to the weather man, possibly because 
weather rarely means disaster for us 
as it does so often for people in other 
countries. In America, for instance, 
the day may open bright and dry and 
sunny, and within a few' hours a tornado 
may sweep over the district, destroying 
the crops, blowing down houses and 
factories, and leaving ruin and desolation. 

Getting Ready for Jack Frost 

The giving of an hour or two’s warning 
in such a case will not, of course, stop the 
destruction of property, but will enable 
many people to take shelter, and thus 
save, a large number of lives. In lesser 
storms property itself may be protected, 
provided a timely warning is received. 

The average citizen has little idea of 
the advantages that can be obtained 
from the ’ weather forecast. With the 
warning of an imminent cold wave, 
greenhouses can be closed, and their 
boilers prepared for action. In countries 
like America, where the cold is intense 
and comes suddenly, the warning makes 
it possible for exposed water-pipes to 
be protected, petrol engines emptied, 
and so on. 

Then, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
the railway companies watch the weather 
forecasts and arrange for more heat in 
their cars when cold is predicted. 

Warning of Coming Floods 

In Florida and California the .fruit¬ 
growers and farmers are largely depen¬ 
dent for their success on the service of 
the Weather Bureau. On the farms, 
for instance, potato digging is suspended 
when a cold wave is predicted. Beans, 
grapes, and other crops are saved by 
being gathered in advance of a frost. 

Flood warnings are given in areas 
liable to floods, and aviation is dependent 
almost ,entirely on the weather man for 
its safety. The weather records are 
accepted by insurance companies in 
settling claims where people have in¬ 
sured against rain, storms, or drought. 

In many law' cases the weather man is 
able to help the court to a right decision. 
Once the weather chart saved an inno¬ 
cent man from prison. The chief witness 
in a case of burglary was a policeman, 
who claimed to have seen the prisoner 
as he fled from' a warehouse which had 
been robbed. 

Help for an Innocent Man 

Things looked black till prisoner’s coun¬ 
sel obtained from the policeman a state- 
'ment that the distance separating him 
from the • prisoner was 200 feet. The 
weather records were produced, proving 
conclusively that on the night in question 
there was a dense fog, and that at 200 
feet it was impossible to see anything. 
On the strength of this the jury returned 
a verdict of not guilty. 

Weather reports have had a decisive 
influence on things even more important. 
An ambitious American colonisation 
scheme was abandoned because the 
weather records showed that the sum¬ 
mers in the locality were too short and 
the nights too cool for such crops as 
barley and flax, and entirely prohibitive 
for other crops. 

Weather records are also used in town 
planning. By determining the pre¬ 
vailing wind directions, the planners are 
able to place the industrial districts 
so that smoke from factory chimneys 
will be blown over residential areas as 
little as possible. 1 



The ZR3 about to land outside its hanqar 



A queer back view of the airship as it landed 



The airship on the ground about to enter the hangar 


America is very proud of the great airship ZR3, which she obtained from Germany, and 
these fine photographs give an excellent idea of its size and appearance. Britain is to build 
an airship more than twice as big as the ZR3. It will be 720 feet long, 140 feet high, and 
have a capacity of 5,000,000 cubic feet. It will carry 150 passengers at 70 miles an hour 


RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER 
AND HER HOME 

Crammed with Lovely Things 
from the Old World 

THE WOMAN WHO LOVED 
BEAUTY 

There died not long ago in Boston a 
lady who managed to get herself talked 
about a great deal. Instead of doing 
what thousands of well-to-do women in 
America did, she went her own way. 

She was Mrs. John L. Gardner, 
generally shortened to Mrs. Jack. She 
shocked the aristocrats of Boston by 
appearing to be as dense as possible on 
the thorny subject of what is “done,” 
and “ not done ” in Society; and before 
she.died she achieved a singular renown. 

Mrs. Jack was intensely interested 
in beautiful things and in the people 
who created them. She had great wealth, 
and it seemed to her just and right that 
she should offer friendship and support 
to artists and writers. In this, un¬ 
consciously, and without any idea of 
posing as a great person, Mrs. Jack 
carried on the traditions of patrons of 
art in the old days—men like the 
Medici princes of Florence, who made 
possible the painting of some of the 
pictures which are now among the 
world’s treasures. • 

Beauly of the Middle Ages 

Mrs. Jack, a daughter of a candy 
manufacturer of New York, a nobody 
according to the Boston people, had a 
great soul, and was possessed of bound¬ 
less courage. She was intensely alive, 
vital, touched by lovely things. Her 
activities skimmed swiftly here and 
there, as if carried oh a bird’s wings. 

Italy caught her in its fairy meshes, 
and it seemed to her that life at its 
longest was not long enough to absorb 
the beauty of the Old World. She built 
a house outside Boston called Fenway 
Court, and there she began to store up 
bits of medieval Europe. “ Italy, my 
Italy,” her heart cried when some lovely 
painting, some piece of mosaic, a 
tapestry, a statue, was set in its place. 

.Years passed. This small, slight 
woman with the vivid and speaking 
face became mature, became old ; but 
she changed not.in her absorbing love 
for the things that affect the soul and 
not the body. 

Windows Travel Across the Sea 

She spent’ immense sums of money 
in bringing to Fenway scraps of Italian 
houses and decorations, old manu¬ 
scripts, potteries, bronzes, so that 
when finished her house was a curious 
mirror of many places and periods. 

She brought some windows bodily- 
across from Europe for one of the 
courtyard facades of the Fenway. The 
workmen looked at them in perplexity 
and said at last, querulously, “ Do you 
know that no two of these windows .are 
the same size ? ” 

“ They’re not intended to be,” replied 
Mrs. Jack, “ and you may go down on 
your knees and thank God for it.” 

Pictures Worth a King’s Ransom 

She bought pictures by Raphael, 
Titian, Diirer, and Giorgione, at a 
price that reminds one of the old saying 
“ worth a king’s ransom.” The ends 
of the Earth contributed to the art and 
beauty of her house. And now this 
magnificent palace, worth four million 
pounds, is a public museum for the 
people of Boston and of all America. 

Those who remember Mrs. Jack in 
her active years can hardly think of 
Fenway Court without her wonderful 
presence. Those who denounced her 
oddities are glad now to change their 
tune. Out of her madnesses has grown 
a great, a living thing, one of the finest 
collections in America, something that 
will be a joy to Boston for ever. 
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NOTES FROM LATVIA 

Girl Guides Who Love 
England 

LEARNING OUR VERBS 

The progressive little Baltic country 
of Latvia has, since its independence, 
carried on a vigorous trade with Great 
Britain, and has shown towards her the 
best of feeling. The last proof of good¬ 
will appeals strongly to our hearts. 

The Latvian Lutheran Church has 
presented land adjoining the cemetery 
at Mitau for a burial place for British 
soldiers and sailors, and the bodies of 36, 
who during the war were buried in 
different parts of the country, have 
been brought together there from scat¬ 
tered graves by our Imperial War 
Graves Commission. 

This special British place of burial 
has been consecrated by the Lutheran 
Church authorities, followed by military 
and civil inauguration, and Latvia has 
undertaken to preserve it always in 
honour of the British dead. It is an act 
that will be deeply appreciated. 

Our Latvia correspondent in Val- 
miera writes a charming letter in ac¬ 
knowledgment of the appearance in the 
C.N. recently of the photographs of the 
students of English in the Secondary 
School there. She says the, students are 
so encouraged that the least energetic 
are, now beginning to attack tlie ir¬ 
regular verbs with great zeal, and even 
to grapple with “ the rather queer and 
unattractive business of English spel¬ 
ling.” She proceeds : 

A great stimulus to the interest in English 
has come from the enthusiastic account of 
one of my pupils, a Guide, who has visited 
England this summer. She cannot leave off 
praising the kindness with which the ten 
Latvian Guides were received and treated by 
everybody they came in touch with. She 
seems to have been in Fairyland, and you can 
imagine the longing of other young hearts to 
see 'England, the beautiful land of wonders. 
There everybody ought to be happy. They 
do not know what life is like in other places. 
In England you are like the healthy, who are 
npt to'make light of health. 

We fear our correspondent is right, 
and that many of ns do not realise liow 
well off we are. Our greeting to our 
Latvia friends; we wish them much 
joy with the irregular verbs. 


FAMOUS OPERA HOUSES 
Berlin to Lose Them 

It is always sad to hear of the failure 
of any high-minded enterprise, and 
lovers of music will regret to learn that 
Berlin is likely to lose its four opera 
houses, or at least three of them. 

Until recently the municipality had 
been supporting these four enterprises, 
duo of which employed a staff of 700 ; 
but they did not pay, and the City 
Fathers have now decided that .they can 
no longer afford such luxuries. 

So they' will probably' be amalgamated 
into one Opera House, and the three 
buildings vacated will become part of the 
ill-devouring world of the kinerna. 


THE UP-AND-DOWN OF 
ST. PAUL’S 
Cathedral Rises and Falls 
With the Tide 

A remarkable effect of the ebb and 
How of the Thames has been brought to 
mind by the President of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, who stated the other 
day that the piers of the central arch 
of Waterloo Bridge rise and fall with the 
tide of the river owing to the weight of 
water compressing the clay foundation. 

The movement is as much as three- 
sixteenths of an inch. St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral is now under observation, and it 
has been discovered that the entire 
cathedral moves up and down in a 
similar way. 


AILSA CRAIG 

Menace of the Brown Rat 

DESTRUCTION OF THE BIRDS 

Who that has approached Glasgow by' 
sea, and seen Ailsa Craig at dawn, 
standing guard at the mouth of the 
Firth of Cly'de, will ever forget the sight ? 

First, in the darkest hour, comes the 
far distant flashing light, and, as that 
gives place to growing day, the slow 
emergence of the gaunt, conical rock 
with the surf playing round its foot; 
and then, as we approach in the first 
rays of the Sun, the myriad twinkling 
white wings of gannets and gulls circling 
and screaming their greeting to the day. 

The gannet grows rarer every year, 
and now in this typical haunt its extinc¬ 
tion is threatened by hordes of brown 
rats. Their destruction of nesting birds 
and their eggs has enormously increased 
of late, and now the Roy'al Society for 
the Protection of Birds is taking up their 
cynical challenge. 

All lovers of Nature will wish the 
Society' success. Rats are a difficult 
pest to tackle, as we have learned to our 
cost, but isolated on this rocky island 
their destruction ‘should not prove 
to be impossible. 

MARVELLOUS ESCAPE 
Man Lies Safe Under an 
Express 

The miraculous escape of a man from 
a terrible death was witnessed at Long 
Eaton, near Nottingham. 

A party' of men engaged in the recon¬ 
struction of a bridge were walking on the 
line towards Trent station when the 
3.30 p m. express to London came up, 
and one of the men failed to notice its 
approach until too late to get out of the 
four-foot way. 

With great presence of mind he flung 
hijnself face downwards between the 
metals, and the train passed over him. 
Though the tools lie was carrying had 
been broken and flung in all directions, 
the man was quite uninjured, and quietly' 
got up and walked on. 

A coat he had been carrying on his arm 
was picked up a hundred yards away'! 

THE RAG-AND-BONE MAN 
Nothing Need be Wasted 

The rag-and-bone man follows a calling 
which is not usually deemed important, 
but science lias made it so. Indeed, it is 
a very great pity that we do not take 
more care to see that all waste products 
are converted into useful things. 

Bones are changed into a host of 
excellent commodities. They form 
splendid manure, giving to tile soil 
elements without which plants cannot 
flourish. Tlie ancients knew that, yet it 
is said that thousands of tons of bones 
are wasted every' week. 

Bones make splendid glue, and the 
residue of bone flour obtained when the 
glue is made makes a flue manure, for 
two-thirds of it is phosphate of lime. 
Bone flour is also used for feeding 
animals, and other things derived from 
bones by', various processes are gelatine, 
phosphoric acid, and grease used in the 
making of soap and candles. 

A SAXON KING 
Does He Lie in St. Olave’s ? 

St. Olave’s Church in Southwark, 
which was built by the great King Olaf 
of Norway early in the eleventh century, 
is to be demolished. And when its 
foundations are dug up the antiquaries 
think they may find the bones of an 
English king, Harold Harefoot, the 
younger son of Canute. 

Harold reigned over the provinces 
north of the Thames neither well nor 
ill; but be fought bravely against the 
Welsh and Scottish invaders, and was 
buried at Oxford in 1040. His enemies 
dug up the body and flung it into the 
Thames, but a pious countryman res¬ 
cued the king’s head, and legend says 
that it was buried again in the Church 
of Saint Olave. 


THE MAGIC LETTERS 

Doctor’s Aid in a 
Sick-Room 

SAVING A TELEGRAPHIST 

Tire faculty a telegraph operator has 
of picking his own call out of a veritable 
babel of clicking is well known. An old 
telegraphist may be sound asleep beside 
bis instrument with the sounder working 
all the time, but the instant his own call 
comes he will awaken in a trice. 

This idea was lately made use of in an 
ingenious effort to save the life of a 
telegraphist in British Columbia. He 
had lain in a trance for a week, and all 
efforts to rouse him had failed. At last a 
telegraph ticker was brought to the sick¬ 
room, and PN, the patient’s private call, 
was sounded. 

Suddenly the anxious watchers were 
amazed to see him open his ey r es and 
smile a little. The instrument then sug¬ 
gested that the patient should drink some 
milk, and again he responded, taking the 
first nourishment he had had for six days. 

When we last heard the doctors were 
cheered with high hopes for the mail's 
recovery, thanks to the influence the dots 
and dashes of PN had on his brain. 

THE MAURETANIA 
PASSES BY 
A Great Ship in a Hurry 

Compare the “ wash ” made by a toy 
steamer on a park lake with that of a 
river passenger boat, and then try to 
imagine what the wash of the great 
Atlantic liners must be like. 

If they' went full speed down South¬ 
ampton Water and the Solent, which in 
parts is little more than a mile wide, 
their wash would be like a tidal wave 
and would make sad havoc along the 
shore. But they go slowly, of course, 
till they reach the open waters of the 
Channel past the Needle Rocks. 

A'et even so the mighty Mauretania 
goes too fast past Cowes to please the 
Cowes Harbour Commissioners, and 
they have lodged a complaint about it 
with the Admiralty and the Board of 
Trade.. They say that on a recent out¬ 
ward journey the water rushed up the 
slipway’s into ’the main street, flooding 
the buildings on the front, carrying off 
boats lying 15 feet above high-water 
mark, and damaging the building sheds. 

Ocean greyhounds 'straining at the 
leasli must be desperately anxious to 
get away, especially in these record- 
breaking days. Cherbourg, which is be¬ 
coming an ever more formidable com¬ 
petitor with Southampton for the trans- 
Atlantic trade, presents no such “ nar¬ 
rows ” to be negotiated every journey’. 

Still, Cowes and her y’aclits were there 
first, and no doubt the Mauretania 
offended quite unconsciously. 

AEROCARS 

Remarkable Experiment in 
Paris 

An entirely’ new way of relieving 
street congestion seems likely to be 
tried in Paris. 

A committee of the Municipal Council 
has approved a plan for a sort of aerial 
tramear to run people out to their homes 
in the suburbs. The cars will be driven 
by propellers, like aeroplanes, but will 
be suspended on guiding cables on rails 
high above the house-tops. 

The cars are to be .forty feet long and 
eight feet high, will weigh from four to 
five tons, and will carry from sixty to a 
hundred passengers. The rail and its 
supports will lia,ve to be substantial to 
carry such a weight, for even if there are 
planes to the cars these will not help 
when they are stationary’. 

Still, one may hope that the apparatus 
will be greatly less disfiguring than that 
of the terrible Overhead in New York. 


A STRONGHOLD BURIED 
IN THE SANDS 

Rome’s Enchanted City 
of the Desert 

LEPTIS MAGNA 

A hundred miles east of Tripoli, 
buried' under thirty' or forty feet, of 
sand, lies a wondrous city which Italian 
scholars have partly excavated. - It is 
known as Leptis Magna, and had 300,000 
inhabitants in the day's when its marble 
palaces, gleamed and shone in fair 
gardens cooled by w’hispering fountains. 

No one knows what happened to 
Leptis Magna : whether a terrible sand¬ 
storm, such as we know lias often over¬ 
whelmed travellers in the Sahara, fell on 
its wide streets and houses on some 
fatal day when Imperial Rome was still 
mistress of the world ; or whether a 
pestilence wiped out every living soul 
and left the walls to be gradually en¬ 
gulfed in slow subsidence. 

What we do know is that the Arabs 
have always bad a legend of a magic 
Roman city, buried and almost for¬ 
gotten, but full of rich and glorious 
treasures ; and So years ago. a party of 
French archaeologists, caught in a 
violent sandstorm near the site of Leptis 
Magna, found, when the storm had 
passed, a group of ruins exposed to 
the light of day. Tripoli belonged to the 
Turks then, and the Sultan would not 
allow digging, but -when the Italians 
conquered the province the Government 
at Rome encouraged scholars to begin 
operations. These were interrupted by 
the war, but have now been resumed. 

Already discoveries have been made 
which lead us to believe that I.eptis 
Magna, once a port and a great African 
granary of the Caesars, will prove to be 
a buried city perfectly preserved. 


A BABY AND A BUILDING 
Westminster’s Beautiful Crypt 

The ancient and beautiful little crypt 
of St. Stephen’s, perhaps the loveliest 
little building in Westminster, has once 
more been making history. 

The infant son of Mr. Ian Macpherson, 
M.P., has been christened there by. a 
minister of the Church of Scotland in 
spite of efforts to keep it a preserve of 
the sister Church of England. 

Mr. Macpherson has thus vindicated 
the equal rights of English and Scottish 
Members of Parliament in the Palace of 
Westminster, and the equality of file 
two established Churches as set forth in 
the Act of Union. 

St. Stephen’s crypt is all that remains 
of St. Stephen’s Chapel, burned in 1S34, 
in which for centuries the English Parlia¬ 
ment assembled. St. Stephen’s Hall, 
forming the noble entrance hall to the 
new Houses of Parliament, now stands 
over it, with Westminster Hall, built 
by William Rufus, opening out of it. 

The crypt, long neglected, was recently 
restored and is used as a chapel. Form¬ 
ing the foundation of the Chapel, 
it is richly' decorated, and is well worth 
a visit, not only for its historic associa¬ 
tions but for its intrinsic beauty. 

JAVA EARTHQUAKE 
Villages Engulfed and Mountain 
Tops Dislodged 

Java, the great Dutch colony in the 
Malay Archipelago, has been the scene 
of a terrible earthquake. 

Considering its extent and the damage 
done, it is marvellous that only 600 
lives have been lost. The whole of the 
holiday town of Wonosobo was de¬ 
stroyed. In another district 45 houses 
disappeared entirely'. Whole villages 
were engulfed in the River Pring. 

Stranger still, portions of the summits 
of the Bismo Mountains were completely 
dislodged, and a. torrent of mud, fifty 
y'ards wide, came down the mountain 
side, destroying many native dwellings 
in its path. See World Map 
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PICTURE NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING THE WORLD’S HOT BELT 



The World’s Hot and Cold Areas 

All the area above the freezing line is now 
permanently frozen. The area within the 
black wavy lines is known as the Hot Belt, 
and has a temperatureof 70degrees Fahren¬ 
heit or over. The world’s coldest districts 
are marked with diagonal lines, and the 
hottest districts with perpendicular lines. 


>AllempIs are being made lo raise a fund of : 
i 10,000 to excavate and bring home bo Ihe 
Natural History Museum in London, a giant :j: 
idir.osaur that has been partly uncovered tn-j; 
•TanaanyikaTem'Wy. when aliye.it was 160;-' 
■ feet long. See news columns 


111 GOLD UNDER A BIG CITY; 

■ ■ Workmen excavaling a site in a Melbourne sufcurt;?: 
iiicame upon over a pound of gold in nuggets, and# 

S il mining leases have now been taken oub in : ;i 
•ighbourhood. There is much exribemenb in i; 
ourne over bhe unexpecbed discovery 


HVNi 
'. ZEALAND 
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THE YOUNG MAN WHO 
SLIPPED AWAY 

A Scene Near Windsor Castle 
SAVING A DOG 

A crowd was leaning over the rails of 
the narrow bridge below Windsor 
Castle, watching the struggles of a small 
terrier which had fallen into the Thames. 

The plucky little animal fought his 
way to the shore, but, alas ! the em¬ 
bankment was too steep for him, and 
he was gradually becoming exhausted, 
ft was clear that he would soon be 
swept down to the weir and drowned. 

Suddenly a young man stepped 
forward. 

“ Here ! ” he cried. " Someone come 
down here and hold me by the heels, 
and I’ll see if I can’t get him out.” 

It only needed a word to bring the 
onlookers to realise that a dog’s life was 
worth saving. Half a dozen volunteers 
followed the young man to a point 
lower down the river, past which the 
terrier would be carried by the stream, 
and with great difficulty they lowered 
the rescuer head downwards, just in 
time to enable him to catch the dog by 
the neck as it floated past. 

It was not so easy to get the young 
man back to firm ground. But they 
managed it, and cheered him to the 
echo as he brushed the dirt from his 
clothes. Even the dog, scampering up 
to its master, barked joyfulty. 

But when they looked round to find 
the rescuer, the young man was gone. 
He had slipped away unseen. 

HAIR IN THE AIR 
A Cure for Baldness 

When the American airmen flew round 
the world they created a record. They 
also cured Lieutenant Nelson’s baldness. 
He returned from the wonderful ex¬ 
pedition with a thick growth of hair 
where there had been none ! 


A FAMOUS BOAT RESCUED 
Canoe that Travelled 40,000 
Miles 

From three feet of Thames mud, 
where it lay neglected for eight years, 
the famous canoe of an Alaskan chieftain 
has been rescued. 

This canoe, the Tilikum (which means 
friend), was bought from its Indian 
owner by a Canadian, Captain Voss, 
who fitted it with three masts in 1901, 
and sailed it from Vancouver in British 
Columbia, across the Pacific Ocean to 
Australia and New Zealand, then to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and from there 
across the Atlantic to Brazil, and back 
by the Azores to England, where lie-lec¬ 
tured on his voyage, which took over 
three years and covered 40,000 miles. 

Though various people travelled with 
Captain Voss, there were never more 
than two in the boat at any time. The 
Tilikum was purchased in 1916 by its 
present owners, who intended to sail it 
on the river ; but they found it unsuit¬ 
able, and laid it up at Canvey Island, 
and forgot about it until the other day. 


THE SOLARIUM 
A London Experiment 

It is easy to believe that the sunlight 
is a cure for many of the diseases from 
which the dwellers in dark cities suffer, 
and sun-baths have already been es¬ 
tablished in a Hampstead sanatorium 
for sickly children who have missed the 
light of life that should be theirs by 
right of birth. 

Now the Borough Council of Bermond¬ 
sey, which has sent six comsumptive 
patients to be cured of their sad illness by 
the sun-baths of Leysiti, in Switzerland, 
has decided to buy three-quarters of an 
acre of land for a solarium. 

The solarium, built of wood, will have 
a verandah and a concrete slope on 
which patients will lie in the fresh air 
and sunshine. When there is no sun 
artificial sunlight will be provided by 
16 electric arc-lamps. It is hoped to 
treat a thousand patients even, 7 year. 


ALL WORK AND NO PLAY 
The Man Who Did Too Much 
43 YEARS WITHOUT A HOLIDAY 

Hard work is the best of tonics, but it 
s possible to work too much. Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs, brother of the Viceroy 
of India, Lord Reading, and managing 
director of the Marconi Company, is 
now retiring from his great post be¬ 
cause he has worked too hard. 

It is to tlie financial genius of Mr. 
Isaacs that the present-day develop- 
• ment of wireless is due. Without him 
the inventive genius of Marconi would 
never have found its opportunity so 
soon or so completely. 

But in order to ensure the success of 
the enterprise on which he had staked 
his fortunes, Mr. Isaacs worked 14 
hours a day during a large part of the 
15 years in which he has been at the 
head of the Marconi Company. 

“ I have been in business for 43 years,” 
he told a friend, “ and in all that time 
I have never taken a holiday. It is a 
great mistake to work to the exclusion 
of all else. If I had taken more recrea¬ 
tion I could have remained at work.” 

It is sad to think of the breakdown of 
a vigorous personality, to see a mind 
which would fain be busy forced by the 
doctor’s stem decree to stay inactive. 

NEW LINK OF EMPIRE 
A Big Chance for Eight Men 

One more link of Empire is forged by 
the decision of the six great passenger 
lines to Australia and New -Zealand 
to grant eight free first-class return 
tickets yearly to British university men 
who wish to take up temporary teaching 
posts there, or to study ways of develop¬ 
ing the resources of the Dominions. 

The allotment of the tickets has 
been undertaken by the British Empire 
Universities Bureau 


THE EXILE GOES HOME 
Famous Patriot’s Return to 
His Native Land 
AUTHOR OF 0U0 VAD1S? 

The body of Henryk Sienkiewicz, the 
Polish patriot who died in exile at Vevey, 
in Switzerland, eight years ago, has 
been brought back to his native country, 
which denied him a home, not because 
she wished to, but because she was 
not free. 

The name of Sienkiewicz is not an 
easy one, yet it is known to millions 
of English readers as the name of the 
man who wrote Quo Vadis ? the greatest 
novel of early Rome. 

If he had received what was due to 
him from the publishers who translated 
his novel into English, Sienkiewicz 
would have been a rich man, but he died 
in poverty, lamenting that he could not 
live to see his country free once more, 
and that he had done so little to help 
her cause. 

Yet Sienkiewicz helped Poland greatly. 
His talents gave an added glory to his 
native land, which has produced so 
many masters of letters and music. 
The President of the Swiss Confederation 
attended the ceremony when the 
patriot’s remains were disinterred the 
other day from their resting-place in 
the Catholic church of Vevey, and one 
of the pall-bearers was Paderewski, 
tlie great pianist, who became the first 
President of free and united Poland 
after the war. 

Now, when Sienkiewicz no longer lies 
in a Swiss grave, a monument is to be 
put in the garden of Vevey Museum to 
commemorate the life and death of the 
exile who made himself loved by the 
people of the little Swiss town. 


TEACHING THE CANARY 

A canary breeder at Bremerhavcn, in 
Germany, is trying to teach canaries to 
sing like nightingales. From the time 
they are hatched lie keeps a gramophone 
record of a nightingale running near 
them, and when they are older places 
them near real nightingales 
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Are We Better Looking? 

r")NE of the most popular of 
^ living British painters, who 
also writes books, has been telling 
his readers that the people of the 
British Islands are getting better 
looking generation by generation. 
If it is so of course an artist is the 
man to find it out. The study of 
the human face and the charac¬ 
ter which lies behind it is one of 
his special objects. His words 
bear the weight of authority; he 
speaks as one who knows. 

Who that cannot claim the 
artist’s eye will venture to say 
that Sir William Orpen is wrong ? 
And if he is right does it not 
follow that human life today is 
happier in these British lands 
than it was in the past ? 

For there can be no doubt that 
in the long run it is our thoughts 
and emotions, our beliefs and 
aims and experiences, which 
make us better or worse looking. 
The countenance is moulded from 
within. The indwelling spirit 
slowly determines, for nations 
and families and individuals, 
whether they grow in good or 
ill looks. It follows, therefore, 
if their looks become more at¬ 
tractive that beauty is a reflection 
from their lives. 

We are not thinking, of course, 
o c shapely form and artistic 
curve of features alone. They, 
without the inner beauty shining 
through from character within, 
may be ugly. They may be 
marred by pride, bad temper, 
selfishness, and a dozen other 
vices. Real good looks are a 
blend of spirit and features. If 
they are truly improving in the 
people of these islands, as Sir 
William Orpen would have us to 
believe they are, it seems to 
us a sign of genuine national 
prosperity and as sure a guide as 
statistics about improved health 
or morality. 

And it is our duty as indivi¬ 
duals to try to improve them 
more. Who does not wish to be 
more good looking ? It is one 
of the chief aims of many people 
who are too thoughtless to know 7 
how to attain their wish. They 
spend time and care in decorating 
the outside of themselves ac¬ 
cording to the mode of the 
moment, when such things are 
the veriest vanity if the beauties 
of character do not show through 
from the inside. True beauty is 
much more than skin-deep. 

Kind thoughts, simple sin¬ 
cerity, brightness of spirit, readi¬ 
ness to help, good temper, a 
belief in the existence of noble¬ 
ness in the world, a wish to give 
freely to others, are a few of the 
qualities that will illuminate and 
beautify any face, and contribute 
to the movement towards a 
greater national comeliness which 
the artist’s eye can discover as 
one of the hopeful signs of the 
times—an outward sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace. 


The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 


Sometimes Pretend 

By Our Country Girl 

■"There’s a time to pretend, 

A There’s a time to see true. 
When the heavens‘are drab 
You pretend they are blue. 
When you’re munching a crust 
You pretend that your bread 
Is a proud peacock pie 
Or a kingly boar’s head. 

When you’re hurt, though it be 
Either body or soul, 

Still you laugh and pretend 
To be happy and whole. 

When you’re walled up alive 
In the pit of despair 
You pretend there’s a chink, 
Hope is glimmering there. 
When you’re beaten, and down 
In the dust, you pretend 
It was just a false start, 

Though it looked like an end. 
But the time to see true 
Is the time of success. 

Other men who earned more 
Are rewarded with less. 

You had luck, you had help, 

And you owe half you hold 
To a mother or friend 

Whom you can’t pay with gold. 

The Man Who Missed 
His Ship 

By Our Marseilles Correspondent 

I_Te had walked all the way from 
* Bordeaux to Marseilles, having 
missed his ship at Bordeaux, and with 
no money to pay his fare. He was 
hungry, but by no means daunted. 

“ How did you manage for food as 
you came along ? ” we inquired. 

“ I stole the grapes,” he answered 
tersely. “ But after that,” he con¬ 
tinued, waxing a little more com¬ 
municative, “ I came across some 
mountains, and there weren’t any 
grapes up there. But my worst trouble 
was the gendarmes. I had no passport, 
you see, so I had to go through the 
towns before daybreak to avoid them. 
Now and then I fell in with one, but I 
did a bit of a parley with him, and got 
through. 

“ My best day,” he said, " was when 
I caught sight of a feller coming along 
on a bicycle ; a German, he was.” 

The Two Sleepers 

We wondered nervously , what would 
follow, but all was well. 

“ I stopped him,” he went on cheer¬ 
fully, “ and he took -me into a shop 
and gave me some victuals. I was all 
right that day, I was ! I had ,a bloke 
with me to start with, but he wanted 
to sleep twenty hours out of the twent y- 
four, so I left him on the roadside and 
came on.” 

We smiled, for the evening before 
the bloke in question had arrived here, 
and after a somewhat similar conver¬ 
sation had said : “ I had a mate with 
me when I first started, but as he 
wanted to sleep twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four, I pushed on ! " 

Life in a Sailors’ Club is not without 
its humour. 

© 

The Little Prayer of an Architect 

This house I built on Earth below 7 , 
But Life is but a fleeting show ; 

1 trust it has to me been given 
Meanwhile to build a house in heaven. 


In Fifty Years 

S [ R Ralph Knott, architect of the 
London County Council Hall, has 
been writing on the future of London. 

He is certain that fifty years hence 
no house will be built with a fireplace 
or chimney. He believes that no 
hospitals will be allowed in the Great 
City. There will be casualty wards 
tucked away in quiet but accessible 
corners, but the sick will be nursed in 
pure country air. 

Best of all, he believes that the waste- 
paper heaps, the chimneys, and brew¬ 
eries which make the Surrey side of the 
Thames so hideous will be swept away. 
A delightful boulevard will stretch 
along the Embankment, with a new 
residential area behind it equal to 
any on the other side. . 

We hope Sir Ralph is as good a 
prophet as he is an architect. 

Our Painful Friend 

JvJobody likes to go to the dentist, 
and we fear our painful friend 
is not too greatly loved. Yet we 
must all be grateful that he is more 
readily accessible than • in the days 
when Henry Fielding was writing Tom 
Jones. Writing of a voyage to Lisbon, 
..the novelist lias this odd note : 

My poor wife, after passing a night in the 
utmost torments of the toothache, resolved 
to have it drawn. I despatched, therefore, 
a servant to Wapping to bring in haste the 
best toothdrawer he could find. He soon 
found out a female of great eminence in the 
art, but when he brought her to the boat at 
the waterside they were informed that the 
ship was gone. 

We trust that none of our readers 
will-ever have toothache, but if they 
do we trust they will find somebody 
of great eminence in the art of tooth¬ 
drawing more easily than poor Mrs. 
Fielding did. 

• © 

Manners Makyth Man 
J-Jave you ever thought how much 
it takes, of money, time, and 
labour, to tidy up a city, to pick up 
the paper bags and orange peel that 
selfish people throw down ? If you 
happen to be out late, and see the 
army of men turn out with brooms, 
you may perhaps guess what our 
untidiness costs a city. 

The other day a man whom most 
people would have looked down on, a 
sunburned and rather ragged tramp, 
was eating his breakfast, walking 
about St. Paul’s Churchyard. When 
he had finished, he carefully dropped 
the paper it had been wrapped in into 
a wire basket on one of the lamp-posts. 

Quite near him a group of smart 
people had stopped their car in front 
of the cathedral, and they proceeded 
to toss on to the ground the rubbish 
they had collected on the way, 
littering the ground in front of the 
cathedral. 

They would have looked down very 
much on our friend the tramp, but 
we prefer his manners to theirs. 


81 and 91 

A famous American of 81 has pre¬ 
sided over a lunch to a famous 
American of 91 . The young man was 
Mr. Elihu Root • the old man was Mr. 
Chauncey Depew. 

Mr. Root declared that in the sixty 
years they had been friends he had 
never known Mr. Depew to say an un¬ 
kind or bitter thing about anyone, 
and that his influence in public affairs, 
eyen in times when dragons’ teeth were 
being sown, was always exercised in the 
interests of peace and goodwill among 
men. 

Is it not a great tribute to an old 
man looking back on nearly a century 
of life ? Let us hope it may be said 
of us when we are old. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Qne M.P. has held ten different posts 
in the Government. Quite a general 
oostman, - 

0 

An old well has been found in Fleet 
Street. The cry of the moment 
there is “ All’s well! ’’ 

0 

According 1 ° one of his admirers, the 
modern father is a sport. But his 
children ought not to 
make game of him. 

0 

correspondent be¬ 
lieves that animals 
think. They can even 
look in a glass and see 
their reflections. 

□ 

^rt shows the way 
minds are moving. 
Shows that some of 
them need re-moving. 
0 

A LINGUIST boasts 
that he could 
learn Welsh in twenty- 
five minutes. We 
should like to see him 
having a spell at it. 

0 

Red hair, we are told, 
looks anything 
And it doesn’t alwavs look 


gnoES with straps can be worn twice 
as long as others. This is good 
news for those who have large feet. 

0 

What would happen if every man 
became his own tailor ? He would 
simply have a fit. 

© 

100 Men Slain in One Family 

We let this declaration stand for itself. 
It has just been made by an admiral of the 
British Fleet who has served his country 
well for fifty years. 

J have been in the fighting services 
since 1S77, and I am as anxious as 
anyone to safeguard this country. 

But during the last war I and my 
wife lost more than one hundred 
members of our families. 

Since then I have come to feel it 
would be much better if we could bring 
the world to order its affairs in the 
same way as we do our private affairs 
in this country. Admiral Mark Kerr 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 


KNOW 

If the man who 
ran short of 
money stopped 
too soon 


but red. 
like hair. 
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The Tale That may Never be Told 


THE GREAT FIRE 
OF TOKIO 

CLEARING 25 SQUARE 
MILES 

How a Million Cooking Stoves 
were Upset 

120,000 HOUSES TO BE MOVED 

Tlie city of Tokio, destroyed in tlie 
earthquake of 1923, is not only to be re¬ 
built but is to be entirely replanned. 
Over 300,000 people are to have their 
existing homes demolished, and of 
170,000 houses now standing about 
120,000 are to be moved bodily, either 
farther back so. as to widen the streets 
or to another part of the city. 

Never in the history of the world, 
not even after the Great Fire of London, 
has there been such a complete replan¬ 
ning of a big city. 

It will be remembered that Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren proposed to rebuild Lon¬ 
don 011 a magnificent scale with fine 
wide streets and avenues and open 
spaces, but the vested interests were too 
powerful to allow of this. 

London’s Narrow Streets 

When London was rebuilt, therefore, 
it was still a city of narrow, winding 
streets, though hundreds of alleys were 
eliminated. 

_But Tokio has done better than Lon¬ 
don, though it must be admitted that 
its Government is in a position of greater 
power than Charles the Second’s Govern¬ 
ment was. Its people are more amen¬ 
able, and its building problem is a less 
difficult one. Nevertheless, Tokio has 
t added her problem in a magnificent way. 

The area devastated covered 25 
square miles, and the destruction was 
due not to the earthquake shaking down 
the buildings, as at Yokohama, 'but to 
lire. As a matter of fact, very few 
buildings fell in Tokio, though most of 
those built of masonry were cracked. 
What the earthquake did was to over¬ 
turn a million little cooking-stoves, and 
these started tens of thousands of fires 
simultaneously, until nearly the whole 
city was wiped out. 

Sir Christopher Wren’s Plans 

Never again shall this happen, said 
the Japanese authorities, and they began, 
as already explained in the C.N., by 
sending experts to London to examine 
Sir Christopher Wren’s plans for the 
rebuilding of London. His principal 
reform was the elimination of narrow 
alleys, and the Japanese at once decided 
to follow' his plan and abolish alleys. 

Wren had intended to replan the 
whole city, and make a number of very 
wide avenues intersecting it in various 
directions, and this the Japanese have 
decided to do at Tokio. 

But they are going one better, and 
are to widen several hundreds of miles 
of streets, cutting a wide semi-circular 
avenue right through the heart of the 
business area of the city. The total area 
of the new avenues will be over a square 
mile, and in making them 300,000 peo¬ 
ple will have to be turned out of tlieir 
existing homes. 

Wholesale Removals 

Many houses have already been rebuilt, 
for, of course, .Japanese houses are 
not generally substantial piles of brick 
and stone, but 119,000 houses will have 
to be moved. They will be shifted 
bodily, in the way Americans move 
houses, and where they have gardens 
or backyards will merely be pushed a 
few feet back. Where there is no room 
for this they will have to be moved 
away altogether to other parts. 

Such drastic changes will necessarily 
involve great sacrifices and great ex¬ 
penditure. Every person concerned is 
expected to yield up to as much as one- 
tenth of his present holding of land 
where required, and legislation has been 
passed compelling the unwilling. Be¬ 
yond that amount compensation will be 
given, and the cost of rebuilding the 
city is expected to reach £35,000,000. 


p 1 very day on board the U.S. cruiser 

' Trenton the look-out men scan the 
horizon of the North Atlantic for a trace 
of a lost sailing-ship. 

The missing craft is the small sloop 
the Lief Ericsson, which sailed from 
Bergen five months ago and has never 
come to port. 

Passing ships saw the little vessel, 
which was sailing to America as the 
Viking captain after whom she was 
named sailed hundreds of years ago; 
and then she was seen no more. 


The past season’s Yarmouth herring 
catch exceeded 600 millions, valued at 
over a million pounds. 

A Crime Shortage 

The authorities of Mecklenburg'have 
decided to sell their prison, as it has had 
no occupant for years. 

Boy’s Splendid Success 

Harry' Cozens Mace, aged 12, has 
qualified at Liverpool College for resi¬ 
dence as an undergraduate at Oxford, 
perhaps the youngest case on record." 

^ Rain Healthier than Sunshine? 

The wet summer of 1924 has proved 
to be one of the healthiest on record, 
and scientists are now telling us that an 
atmosphere freed by rain from dust is 
healthier than a sunny summer. 


Then came reports that, other ships 
had sighted a derelict drifting with 
none aboard. Could this be the Lief 
Ericsson ?. That is what the cruiser 
Trenton is seeking to find, and it is 
asking other vessels (by wireless) to 
help in answering the sad questions that 
come into the mind. On board the ship 
were a journalist, a writer of sea stories, 
and an artist. They set out hoping to 
retell in a modem way the Viking’s 
story; and now, perhaps, their own 
story will never be told. 


A crystal set built into a watch ca.se 
was one of the novelties at the British 
Wireless Exhibition. 

No London Motto 

It has been decided by the London 
County Council to abandon the idea of 
an official motto for London. 

Eiffel Tower Painters 

Eiffel Tower is being painted by 100 
men. It takes a total of 40,000 hours 
to cover the tower with the necessary 
30 tons of paint. 

Canada's Wool 

The Canadian wool , clip this year will 
amount to 13 million pounds. About 
half of this will be used at home and 
most of the balance exported to the 
United States. 


AMAZING SIGHT 
IN A CITY 

GREAT CROWD OF 
CRIMINALS 

Armed Police Look On at a 
Remarkable Gathering 

A THOUSAND MOTOR-CARS 

An astounding sight has been -wit¬ 
nessed ■ in one of the greatest cities of 
the greatest Republic in the world. It 
shows us one of the grave perils America 
has to face. 

The funeral took place in Chicago the 
other day of a young man of 32 named 
Dion O’Bannion, known to have been 
responsible for 25 murders and himself 
the victim of . other murderers, of whom 
none has been punished. 

King of tlie Chicago Underworld he 
was called, and his funeral is said to have 
been attended by “ ten thousand 
smugglers of liquor, crooks, and pro¬ 
fessional murderers,” including “ many 
of the most noted assassins of Chicago.” 

An Acre of Wreaths 

The coffin was of silver (costing 
£2000), and the wreaths, carried in ’22 
lorries, covered an. acre of ground round 
the grave. The” underworld ” attended, 
armed to the teeth, in a thousand motor¬ 
cars. Hymns were sung to jazz music. 

And what were the police doing ? 
They, too, were there, armed and in 
motor-cars. But they did not use 
their arms. What could they have done 
against the ten thousand ? 

But this shameless parade has roused 
them. Squads of expert marksmen are 
to patrol the criminal quarters, and are 
to shoot at sight. As the Chief of Police 
grimly puts it, “ they will furnish work 
for hospitals, not for lawyers." 

The rival candidates in the Presidential 
election just completed offered no pro¬ 
grammes for putting an end to such a 
state of things, for the maintenance of 
law and order is the business, not of 
the Union, but of the 48 sovereign 
States in the Union. Each must tackle 
its own problems in its own way. 

Lynch Law 

And Chicago is not alone in this 
terrible matter. Of the great cities 
it probably presents the most awful 
lawlessness, but we have all heard too 
much of lynch lav/ farther south and 
of the excesses of the secret society 
known as the Ku Klux Klan. It has 
been calculated that every week some¬ 
where an American citizen is done to 
death by a mob without a trial, not 
merely with the revolver, but by being 
burned at the stake alive. 

America is a great and noble country, 
but the existence of these things within 
her borders, as every patriotic American 
readily admits, is a terrible blot on her 
fair fame. 


THE NEW WATLING 
STREET 

Great Motor Highway Where 
Roman Legions Trod 

What would the first Roman builders 
of Watling Street, from Dover through 
Canterbury and Rochester to London 
(all Roman cities), have said to the great 
newrirotor way, eighty feet wide, tlie 
first section of which, from Rochester to 
Dartford, has just been opened by the 
Prince of Wales ? . What would they 
say to its having been built in a thousand 
days, two-thirds of them wet ? 

British roads have had a chequered 
history since Roman times, but this 
great link with the Continent has 
always persisted in one form or another. 
The great revival was when stage-coach¬ 
ing was established. Then came the 
rivalry of the railways. 

But it is safe to say that roads of the 
size and substance of this new Watling 
Street will more and more put even the 
railways in the shade. And when there 
is a motor way under tlie Channel, how 
all the old romance of the Dover 
Road will be eclipsed by the new ! 


WHERE NAPOLEON SAW THE LIGHT 



The bed on which Napoleon was born 


What is known as Napoleon’s house at Ajaccio, Corsica, has remained in possession of his 
family ; but Prince Victor Napoleon has just presented the building to the French nation. 
The house stands on the site of Napoleon’s birthplace, but the house in which he was born 
has vanished. The house contains the bed on which Napoleon was born. See page 2 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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THE GREAT IDLE 
ARMY 

HOW IT IS MADE UP 

Only Three Men in a Hundred 
Really Unemployable 

CENSUS OF OUR UNEMPLOYED 

The new Parliament is still faced with 
the old problem, the shame and distress 
of onr army of 1,200,000 unemployed 
men, women, and young people. 

This number, 1,200,000, represents 
those who are actually registered as un¬ 
employed at the official Employment 
Exchanges, but the total number is 
unfortunately even larger than this. 
How is this great army made up ? 

The first thing to notice is its division 
between, men, women, boys, and girls. 

On October 27, 1924, there were on the 
registers of the Employment Exchanges : 

Men .. .. 910,500 

Women .. 225,100 
Boys .. .. 35,600 

Girls .. .. 31,900 

' Total .. 1 , 203,100 

The Trades Concerned 

Next, it is important to notice the 
trades in which unemployment is chiefly 
experienced. 

We find that an official analysis not 
long ago showed that the following were 
the chief trades affected : 


Coal-mining .. 

. 103,000 

Iron and Steel.. 

. 53,000 

Engineering .. 

. 94,000 

Motor-cars' 

, 22,000 

Shipbuilding .. 

. 7S.000 

Cotton Trade .. 

. 81,000 

Woollen Trade . 

. 20,000 

Tailoring 

. 21.000 

Building 

. 70,000 

Distributive Trades . 

. ' 86,000 


These trades, it will be-seen, account 
for no less than. 633,000 out of the 
1,200,000 unemployed. The other half 
is made up of workers in trades too 
numerous to detail here. 

We see that some of our best trades 
suffer most from unemployment. Mining 
is greatly hit by the falling-off in the 
foreign demand for coal, and shipbuild¬ 
ing, iron and steel, and engineering are 
still in a bad w r ay. 

All Sorts and Conditions 

We are also able to throw some light 
on the condition of the unemployed. 

The Ministry of Labour made a careful 
sample investigation of the classes of 
people who obtain unemployment re¬ 
lief. Ten thousand of the unemployed 
were examined, and this number is big 
enough to test fairly the whole bulk. 
Statisticians know that this sampling 
gives roughly correct results. The in¬ 
quiry showed that out of each 100 
unemployed : 

- 63 were people who, in ordinary times, 
would usually be in steady employment. 

21 were, people who, though not usually in 
steady employment, would, in normal times, 
obtain a fair amount of employment. 

2 were people who would not in normal 
times obtain a fair amount of employment, 
but who were not considered to be “ verging 
on the unemployable.” 

3 were people who were considered to be 
“ verging on the unemployable.” 

4 were young people who left school during 
or since the war, and in consequence'of 
. abnormal conditions have been unable to get 
a footing in regular industry. 

2 cannot be placed in any group. 

So we get the remarkable, fact that, 
taking the first two groups together, as 
many as 89 per cent of the unemployed 
are good or fair ivorkers. 

Surely this is at once a reproach and 
an encouragement to us. It is a reproach 
that so many good workers should be 
out of work. It is an encouragement 
that so few people should have become 
unemployable through distress. 


STRANGE SIGHT 
ON SNOWDON 

Uiloa’s Circle 

C.N. READER SEES A 
RARE SPECTACLE 

A C.N. reader writes to say that he 
has seen a strange sight on Snowdon. 

While the sun was shining he was 
suddenly enveloped in a thick white 
mist which completely obscured every 
detail of the mountain on his right 
hand, while to the left all was clear 
and lie was able to see a panorama 
with the Isle of Anglesey and the sea 
spread out before him. 

The sun over Anglesey stood out like 
a ball of fire. For some minutes our 
reader stood gazing at this sight; then 
he turned round and looked in the 
other direction, where rose the mist. 

To his amazement lie saw portrayed 
on the cloudy ’ veil a representation of 
himself surrounded by a halo of colour. 
There he stood silhouetted against the 
white mist, every movement of head 
or hand being faithfully reproduced as 
on a kinerna screen, and round his 
figure was circle after circle of colour 
forming a complete double rainbow, 
not arched but completely round. The 



Uiloa’s Circle in the sky 


vision lasted for a quarter of an hour, 
and then vanished as suddenly' as it 
had appeared. 

This natural phenomenon is exceed¬ 
ingly interesting. It is called Ulloa’s 
Circle, after Antonio de Ulloa, a Spanish 
naval officer and scholar who saw the 
phenomenon during his travels. . 

He was with six fellow-travellers, 
and the strange thing was that each 
saw only the reflection of his own figure. 
The apparition has been noticed very 
rarely in the British Isles. 

The vision always appears immediately 
opposite where the Sun is shining, in 
the sky, and although the whole science 
of Ulloa’s Circle is not fully understood, 
the sight is believed to be due to the 
Sun’s light shining through tiny particles 
of ice making up a cloud of mist. It is 
really a kind of rainbow, though it is 
never seen in this form when the Sun 
shines through rain-drops. The fact 
that each man in Ulloa’s party saw 
only his own image was due to the fact 
that each pair of eyes was looking 
through a different set of ice particles. 
When two people stand together and 
look at an ordinary rainbow each really 
sees a different rainbow. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Tennyson’s The Victim, 1867 . £1S00 
Tennyson’s The Lover’s Tale . £13S0 
Mezzotint after Reynolds . . £-1220 

Mezzotint after Hoppner . . £760 

Eight U.S. 5 cent stamps, 1847 £760 

Autograph letter by Keats . . £600 

1st edition of Scott’s novels. . £ 5 SO 

Tennyson’s copy of Milton . £290 

Fourth folio Shakespeare, 16 S 5 £260 

The Pickwick Papers, 183S . £250 

Two 5 cent double Geneva stamps £l 60 
1st edition Vicar of Wakefield . £150 

Ex-King Hussein’s palace at Mecca is said 
to have been sold by auction for £120. 


WORLD’S BEST 
AIR POST 

3009 Miles in 30 Hours 

GUIDE LIGHTS ALL THE WAY 

America, with her great spaces and 
immense business ramifications, is the 
natural home of the aerial post, and 
it is not surprising that a British air 
expert, Mr. C. G. Grey', should declare, 
after a visit of inspection, that she has 
the most wonderful air mail service in 
the world. 

A 3000 - mile journey is done in 
15 stages of 200 miles each and is com¬ 
pleted in 30 hours. Tims a letter 
starting from the Atlantic coast at 
noon one day reaches the Pacific by six 
o’clock next evening ! 

At each stage two aeroplanes are 
awaiting the mail’s arrival from the 
previous stage, so that if one breaks 
down the other can take it up. As 
the journey goes on through the night 
electric lights are stationed every 
25 miles, sufficiently powerful and fre¬ 
quent in a clear night to guide the 
flyers unerringly' on their way. 

When the nights are not clear, and 
the aeroplanes fly low, there are acety¬ 
lene lights every three miles between 
the greater lights, while at the 15 
stations are great lighthouses. Early 
notice of fog is given by a red light. 

The journeys are made, wet or fine, 
storm or calm, with clockwork regularity'. 

A FRENCHMAN’S 
. WONDERFUL LAMP 
Never in Darkness 

Professor Risler, of the Paris Sor- 
bonne, has invented a new electric 
lamp which produces no heat and con¬ 
tinues to give quite a nice amount of 
light even after it has been turned off. 

It is a vacuum tube excited by an 
electric current, which produces a 
violet glow, but the outside of the tube 
is coated with a fluorescent substance 
which the dim violet rays cause to glow 
with excessive brilliance. The glow, 
moreover, is “ persistent,” and if a 
lamp has been switched on for. three 
hours it will continue to glow brightly 
for a further three hours. 

The consumption of electric current 
is smaller for the same amount of light 
than that of any other lamp known, 
and a house fitted with these wonderful 
lamps will, never be in darkness because 
they always phosphoresce and emit a 
certain amount of light. 

The light can be produced in almost 
any colour, and it is so exquisitely 
diffused that it should prove a great 
boon to the eyesight. 

NEW IDEA FOR X-RAYS 
Testing Coal 

A new method of testing coal has 
been invented by an English chemist, 
Mr. Norman Kemp. 

A11 X-rav camera has been made which 
takes a stereoscopic photograph of the 
inside of a lump of coal and shows how 
much ash the coal contains. Crude 
coal from the mines is often associated 
with a large amount of outer ash which 
can be removed by washing, and the 
X-ray photograph shows how much 
weight of a sample of coal will be lost 
if it is washed. 

CHINA TURNING FROM 
RICE 

Its First Yeast Plant 

That the use of yeast must be taking 
hold in China is shown by' the establish¬ 
ment of an up-to-date yeast plant near 
Shanghai. 

The concern is producing over 3000 
pounds of yrnast every day, and as this 
follows the persistent building of flour 
mills throughout the republic it looks as 
if the Chinese may be turning at last 
from their rice diet and taking to flour. 
This is the first institution of its kind in 
the Far East 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 

Jolly Toy Books and 
Bright Annuals 

PRESENTS THAT LAST 

This year’s annuals are more and 
more remarkable for their value. The 
picture books are bubbling over with 
fun and laughter, and there are toy' 
books from which a wonderful collection 
of working models, games, puzzles, and 
other interesting things can be made. 

Christmas will very soon be here, and 
anyone who seeks a present which is 
certain to please cannot do better than 
buy one of these fascinating books. 
They cost 3s. 6d. each, a very low price 
for the lasting pleasure they will bring. 

Among the old favourites we have the 
Rainbow Annual, in which the ever- 
popular Tiger Tim and Bruin Boys 
figure very largely. They are always 
up to mischief, but their pranks are 
harmless, always end happily, and bring 
only jolly laughter to the delighted 
youngsters who read all about them. 
The Rainbow Annual is full of pictures, 
many' pages being printed in colour. - 

Bubbles Annual contains delightful 
fairy stories, gaily coloured pictures, 
puzzles, jokes, riddles, and games to 
play' before bedtime. 

A New Idea in Books 

Chick’s Own Annual is for boys and 
girls who are just learning to read. The 
type is very big and very bold, and the 
long words are divided into syllables tc 
make reading feasy. The page size is very 
large, and the pictures also are bigger 
and bolder than those contained in most 
of the other books. Chick’s Own Annual 
contains a large number of coloured 
pages, and many outline pictures for 
children to paint. 

These Annuals are all strongly bound 
with cloth backs and stiff coloured 
covers. They are made to stand any 
amount of hard wear, and so last very 
much longer than the average toy at 
corresponding price. 

There are two new Toy Books out this 
year which are quite unlike anything 
else yet published. These are the Play- 
hour Toy Book and tlie Jolly Toy' Book. 
Both contain attractive models, toy's, 
puzzles, games, coloured models of 
soldiers, dolls and their dresses, engines, 
motor-cars, masks, and so on. With these 
books a wonderfully cheap collection of 
toy's can be put together by the youngest 
child. A pair of scissors and a little paste 
are all that is needed. 

You will have no difficulty in finding 
something to give your little brothers and 
sisters now that you know all about 
these splendid Books. They can be 
obtained wherever books are sold. 


SCHOOL BY POST 
Lessons in the Far Wild West 

Elementary education is, of course, 
compulsory "in British Columbia, as 
elsewhere in Canada. But on its rocky 
coast and the rockier islands beyond it, 
even including the lighthouses, the child¬ 
ren are few and far apart, and schools 
can be built for very few of them. 

What happens, then ? They are taught 
by post! 

Nearly a thousand pupils have com¬ 
pleted their elementary education by 
correspondence, and 300 more are 
learning now. 

In history and literature classes 
pupils are instructed to read certain 
pages and then write in their own 
words what they have read. Spelling 
is written from dictation, the aid of the 
parents being solicited. Photographs 
and charts are used in penmanship, 
arithmetic, and drawing. 

Papers are posted to the inspector, 
which he and his assistants correct 
and return, sometimes with comments. 

For some reason or other, says the 
inspector, these children show more 
enthusiasm than the boys and girls in 
the regular schools 
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PERSE NATIVITY 
PLAY 

Boys Revive the Spirit 
of the Past 

SCENES AND MUSIC OF 
OLD TIMES 

A remarkable performance lias just 
been given by tlie boys of the Perse. 
School, Cambridge, long famous for its 
brilliant dramatic work. The masters 
and boys not only act, but write their 
plays, and make their own costumes 
and stage properties, as well as arranging 
their own lighting effects and other 
mechanical contrivances. 

The play just given is a Nativity play 
called The Finding of the King, based 
on the style of the old miracle plays 
so popular in medieval England. The 
•words were written by Mr. F. C. Happold, 
the English master of the school, and 
he has embodied in it more than a dozen 
old English carols, sung to their old 
tunes. The play has been set to music 
by Mr. R. R. Broome, the school’s gifted 
music master. 

More than a hundred boys took part, 
and the tableaux as the shepherds and 
the kings appeared were remarkably 
beautiful, surprisingly like frescoes of 
Fra Angelico come to life. From an 
artistic point of view the spirit of the 
Italian primitives was wonderfully pre¬ 
served. A particularly beautiful effect 
was obtained when the curtains above 
the inn were drawn back, revealing the 
celestial choir. Looking down upon the 
stage, the angels sang the fine old 
melody " Now-ell el el el, now is well 
that ever was woe.” 

The Finding cf the King opens with a 
moonlight scene outside the inn in 
Bethlehem, and shows the visits of the 
shepherds and the kings from the East. 

FROM CANADA TO U.S.A. 
Crossing the Border 

The immense length of unprotected' 
frontier between Canada and the United 
States enables Canadians to defy the 
strictest immigration laws of their 
mighty neighbour. 

It is'stated that fully 25 per cent of 
immigrants . from Canada make their 
entry in an illegal way. 

The number of these migrants, legal 
and illegal, is causing much anxiety to 
the Canadian Government. The move¬ 
ment used to be the other way, thou¬ 
sands of Americans crossing the border 
to settle to the north of it, especially in 
the western provinces. 

But that is all ended. During three 
months of this year 54,000 people from 
Canada entered the United States, less 
than 14,000 Canadians making the 
return journey ; while of Americans 
moving northward there are only two 
or three hundred monthly. 

That many thousand people leave 
Britain for Canada with the intention 
of using it as a back door to the United 
States affords little comfort, though the 
fact must be borne in mind in forecasting 
the net effect of the movement on 
Canadian population figures. 


A DISCOVERY IN METALS 
More Uses for Aluminium 

Aluminium, which is rapidly becoming 
the most widely used metal, has so far 
offered many difficulties. 

It is still a very difficult job to solder 
it, and the X-rays have revealed how 
hard it is to make a really satisfactory 
weld without special care. 

But it has now been announced that 
aluminium can be electroplated, and 
the discovery will make an immense 
difference to its use in various industries. 
Aluminium can be plated with copper, 
and on the copper coating almost any 
other metal can be depositeri- 


ANIMAL AS LONG 
AS A STREET 

A Tanganyika Giant 

WHO WILL BUY IT FOR 
SOUTH KENSINGTON? 

Lying under the ground in Tanganyika 
Territory are the remains of a very 
Goliath among animals, a reptile as long 
as a street. 

Part of it has already been uncovered, 
and the dimensions of the fossil bones 
suggest that it must be at least twice as 
big as the Diplcdocus Camegii, the giant 
found in Wyoming and now in the 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg. A cast 
of this creature is in the Natural History 
Museum at Soutli Kensington, and, as 
that is So feet long, the newly discovered 
monster of Tanganyika must be at least 
160 feet long, or nearly twice the length 
of the biggest known whale. 

The Natural History Museum is very 
anxious to obtain this - enormous fossil 
and set it up in London, where it would 
certainly be one of the wonders of the 
world ; but the cost is very great. From 
/5000 to 10,000 is required, and if some 
rich man or men would give this sum for 
the purpose the fossil could be retrieved 
and brought to England. The Germans 
spent £10,000 in searching for fossils 011 
this site and found many interesting 
remains which are now in Berlin ; but 
they never discovered anything like this 
big relation of the diplodocus. 

These creatures, though so big, and 
called dinosaurs, were not ferocious 
carnivores. They lived on plants, and, 
although their bodies were bigger than 
the biggest elephants, their heads and 
brains were no bigger than those of a 
horse. The newly found animal’s tail 
must have been 100 feet, long, and its 
body must have stood between 20 and 
30 feet from the ground. 

Let us hope we may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing these remains of what 
must surely be the largest animal that 
ever lived. See World Map 

THE WALKING-STICK 
HABIT 

And How It was Cured 

A young friend of mine (writes a 
correspondent) has a foolish but harm¬ 
less habit of tapping little tunes on the 
pavement with his walking-stick when 
he goes about. 

The other afternoon he was doing this 
in a crowded street of London, stand¬ 
ing on the edge of the kerb, when a lady 
rushed up to him and cried, " Wait a 
minute ! Let me help you ! ” 

He turned to her in surprise. And 
she, seeing his eyes wide open, said, “ Oh, 
I am sorry. I thought you were blind.” 

To do the young man justice he was 
not hurt at the mistake, but thanked the 
lady for her kindly thought, and made 
a mental resolve never to do such a 
silly trick again. But his experience 
proved to him, as it does to all of us, 
what a great number of simple, nr ob¬ 
trusive kindnesses are done every day. 

THE BRICK FAMINE 
Foreign Bricks Pouring In 

In the C.N. the other day we pointed 
out that not enough bricks were being 
made. Since then the brick shortage 
has become a famine. Many brickworks 
have sold theiroutput months inadvance. 

In October nearly eleven million 
foreign bricks were imported. They are 
coming from France, from Germany, 
from Holland, and from Belgium. This 
is very remarkable, for bricks are so 
heavy in proportion to their value that 
in the old days it was a rare thing for 
bricks to be imported at all. 

The shortage is very serious because 
we are not yet building enough houses, 
and the dearth of materials hinders the 
Government in its efforts to solve the 
housing problem. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

Where Does the Camel Store Water in 
Its Body ? 

The camel has a number of water-storing 
sacs in its stomach. 

What Do the Names Eunice, Eleanor, 
and Allan Mean ? 

Eunice is Greek for commended ; Eleanor 
is Greek for a torch; and Allan is Anglo-Nor¬ 
man for cheerful. 

Is the Fruit ofthe Alder Buckthorn 
Good to Eat? 

No ; the fruits are’ acrid and should not 
be eaten. In an unripe state a green dye is 
obtained from them. 

How is Celluloid Made? 

Celluloid is a mixture of camphor and 
nitro-cellulose, a kind of gun-cotton. These 
substances are heated and compressed. The 
product is highly inflammable. 

Who Was Admetus? 

In classical mythology he was King of 
Pherae, in Thessaly. Apollo was his herds¬ 
man for nine years, being obliged to serve a 
mortal for having slain the Cyclops. 

How is the Glaze Obtained on Pottery? 

It is really a kind of specially composed 
glass, ground fine in water, and spread over 
the vessel, and fired again in an oven. White 
lead, borax, lime, and flint arc used. 

What is the Meaning of Zodiac ? 

The word Zodiac means belonging to 
animals, and is the name given to a belt 
round the heavens containing twelve con¬ 
stellations which were named after animals 
owing to a fancied resemblance to the out¬ 
lines of their forms. '• 

What Foods Contain Vitamines A, B, 
and C ? 

Vitamins A is the simplest and abounds in 
oranges, lemons, fresh meat, and fresh 
vegetables, and above all in cod-liver oil. 
Without it wc should die of scurvy. Vitamine 
B is present in seeds, eggs, and fish-roe. 
Lack of it causes beri-beri. Vitamine C is 
present in butter and other fats and is 
essential to growth. 

Why is the Earth’s Axis Inclined at an 
Angle? 

For the same reason that a spinning peg- 
top circles round at an angle, and only 
gradually assumes an upright position, 
going to an angle again if knocked. The 
reasons are too complicated to give here, 
but can be read in a little book by Professor 
J. Perrv called Spinning Tops, published by 
the S.P.C.K. 

Which is the Biggest Bridge in the World ? 

The Tay Bridge in Scotland is 2 miles 
73 yards long. The Hell Gate Bridge in the 
U.S.A. is said to be 3 miles 763 yards long, 
but this includes the approaches, which are 
not really the bridge. The longest span is that 
of Quebec Bridge in Canada, 1800 feet. The 
total length of this bridge is 1080 yards. 
When it is built, Sydney Bridge will have the 
longest span. 

What Would Happen if an Irresistible 

Force Struck an Immovable Object? 

This 'is a familiar question about a con¬ 
dition of tilings that is an impossibilitjn If 
the force was irresistible it would move the 
object and therefore the object would' not 
be immovable. If, on the other hand, the 
object struck remained immovable, the 
force would have been resisted and so would 
not be irresistible. 

How Does a Homing Pigeon Find Its 
Way Home V 

No one can say definitely. Some 
scientists think they do it by sight, but 
pigeons taken long distances in baskets 
still find their way home, although they 
cannot have seen the way. Others have 
thought the pigeon to have a kind of sixth 
sense, called a sense of-direction. Darwin 
says pigeons have such excellent local 
memories that they have been known to 
return to their former homes after an 
interval of nine months. 

How Did Cards First Get the Names of 

Clubs, Hearts, Spades, and Diamonds? 

The origin of Playing Cards is very un¬ 
certain,. but they arc believed to have been 
invented in Asia, and brought to Europe in 
the 14th century. The symbols were 
formerly different in different countries, 
thus in France, England, and Germany they 
were clubs, hearts, spades,, and diamonds; 
in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, cups, money, 
swords, and clubs; ' and in Switzerland, 
hearts, bells, leaves, and acorns. The club 
is a trefoil, but is called club from the 
Spanish name for the suit. Spade is a 
mistranslation of the Spanish espada, a 
sword. Heart and diamond are the names 
of the symbols. Why these symbols were 
chosen in the first place no one can now say. 1 


VENUS AND SATURN 
CLOSE TOGETHER 

A CONJUNCTION OF 
PLANETS 

Travelling Over 13 Million 
Miles a Week 

EXPECTED METEORS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

A very good opportunity occurs just 
now for identifying Saturn in the 
morning sky before .sunrise, for he is very 
close to the lustrous Venus. 

On the morning of December 5 they 
appear .less than the apparent width of 
the Moon apart, and in wliat is astrono¬ 
mically known as conjunction, Venus 
being seen lower in the heavens than 
Saturn. 

For several mornings after they will 
be seen so close together that they will 
form a very noteworthy pair of luminar¬ 
ies in the south-east sky for an hour or 
two before sunrise. Between six and 
seven o’clock is the best time to look. 

Our star map shows the position of 
Venus relative to Saturn, on a succession 
of dates during next week, when it will 
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Successive positions of Venus from 
December 5 to 12 

be seen that Venus is travelling rapidly 
south-eastward, so that in a week’s time, 
by December 12, she will be about eight 
degrees, or fifteen times the Moon’s 
apparent width away from . Saturn-— 
Saturn’s movement in the same di¬ 
rection being scarcely perceptible. 

This rapid movement of Venus, in 
which she covers 13,305,000 miles in a 
week, compared with but 3,528,000 
miles travelled by Saturn in the same 
period, is carrying her away from our 
world, whereas we are actually approach¬ 
ing Saturn, the Earth speeding after him 
at the rate of 11,490,000 miles in a week. 

The result of this is that, seen from 
our point of view, Saturn is growing 
while Venus is diminishing in size. Even 
now, though Venus appears so much 
brighter and larger, she is smaller than 
Saturn when viewed through a telescope. 

Why Venus is So Bright 

Of course, the much greater brilliancy 
of Venus is due to her being so much 
nearer to the Sun and to our wcrld, 
being at present but 67 million miles 
from the source of her radiance, and 
about 120 million miles from us. Saturn, 
on the other hand, is about 960 million 
miles away, this terrific distance making 
his immense globe appear so much 
smaller. Actually the material of 800 
worlds the size of Venus could find room 
inside a globc as large as Saturn. 

The crescent Moon will be close to 
Saturn on the morning of December 
22, being above him, with Venus some 
way below; while on December 23 
our satellite will appear between the two 
planets. By December 24 the Moon, then 
a -slender: crescent, will be quite near 
Venus, with'Saturn some way above. 

From now until the end of next week 
the meteors that radiate from the 
constellation of Gemini are expected. 
They should be looked for after about 
7 p.nr. in the eastern sky, and later on 
high up in the south-east, where this 
constellation, with its bright twin stars 
Castor and Pollux, will be found. 

The earlier in the week that the 
meteors are looked for the better ; later 
on the radiance of the full Moon will 
obscure them. As many as twelve may 
sometimes be seen in the course of an 
hour. ' G. F. M. 

Other Worlds; In the morning Venus and 
Saturn close together in south-east. In the 
1 evening Mercury west, Mars and Uranus south. 
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THE MUD PUPS 


An Exciting Story of 
a School by the Sea 

CHAPTER 43 
Getting Out of Trouble 

ir Guy was frowning. " What 
are you doing ? ” he demanded 
again. 

Darcy spoke up. “ We were 
running away, sir.” 

“ From whom ? ” 

“ From your head keeper, Sir 
Guy. He locked us. up in the 
harness room, but we got out and 
were just going back to the school.” 

“ My keeper locked yon up ? " 
repeated Sir Guy. “ What for ? " 
“ He caught us on y'our ground, 
taking a hare out of a trap.” 

“ You young scoundrels. -Were 
you poaching my game ? ” 

“ No, sir. We heard a hare 
screaming, and thought it was 
Bess’s cat. That’s why we climbed 
the fence.” 

Sir Guy still frowned. " But 
who had the impudence to set a 
snare in my coverts ? ” 

At this' moment someone came 
striding out of the yard. It was 
Wilshef himself, hot and angry. 

“ So you got them, Sir Guy ! 
How they got out I can’t imagine, 
for I locked them safe in the harness 
room. But there——” 

" Be silent, Wilsher,” ordered 
his master. “ I am doing the talk¬ 
ing. Boy, who set the snare ? ’’ 

“ I have not the least notion, sir. 
I never was in your woods before— 
at least, not since you came to 
Willand. Mr. Arnold told us speci¬ 
ally not to go there.” 

" Mr. Arnold ! You mean your 
schoolmaster ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

” You are telling me you obey 
your master’s orders so carefully 
as all that ? " he said, with a touch 
of sarcasm. 

Bess broke in. “ Indeed they 
do ! ” she exclaimed. “ You see, 
they happen to like him.” 

“ And who are you, my girl ? 
And what have you got to do with 
this business ? ” asked Sir Guy. 

” I am Bess Arnold, Mr. Arnold's 
sister. I got them out,” replied Bess. 

Sir Guy’s eyes widened. 

' " The mischief you did ! How ? " 

Bess told him, and Sir Guy’s face 
changed as he turned to Vaughan. 
" You bear out your friend’s story ? " 
“ Darcy has told y'ou the exact 
facts, sir,” said Vaughan clearly. - 
" It’s a pack of lies, sir,” broke in 
Wilsher. 

Sir Guy swung on him. 

“ Did I, or did I not, tell you that 
I was doing the talking, Wilsher ? 
You can clear out. I will settle 
this matter.” 

Wilsher bit his lip and cleared. 

“ A good keeper, but a bit above 
himself,” remarked Sir Guy. 
“ Darcy', have you a brother in the 
Navy ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. He commands the 
Dolphin.” 

” That’s good enough,” said Sir 
Guy', and now he was really smiling. 
“ J ! d trust Ralph Darcy’s brother 
anywhere. Well, I have to 
apologise to you for Wilsher's 
blunder. What do you say to 
coming in for some tea ? ” 

The three looked at one another; 
then Darcy spoke up. “ We’d 
. love to, sir, but Mr. Arnold is 
bringing home some sheep this 
evening, and we ought to be there 
to help to pen them.” 

Sir Guy stared. 

" Sheep ? What, in the name 
of . all that’s wonderful, is your 
headmaster doing with sheep ? 

“That’s rather a long story,” 
said Darcy. 

“ Well, jump into the car, and 
I’ll drive you back.. Then you can 
tell me on the way',” said Sir Guy. 

It was a gorgeous car, and 
looked as if it could do a mile a 
minute, but Sir Guy drove very 
quietly, and Darcy had time to give 
him a pretty good idea of what 
happened during the term. Sir Guy 
was tremendously interested. 

“ But does your brother know 
anything about farming, Bess ? ” 
he asked. 


Told by T. C. Bridges 
ibe C. N. Storyteller 

| " Not much,” said Bess. “ He 

reads it up in his spare time." 

” Reading’s no good,” replied 
Sir Guy, shaking his head. “ It’s 
practical knowledge he wants.” 

Jack Seagrave had that, sir,” 
replied Darcy sadly. 

“ What, the boy from Soper’s ? " 

" Yes, a really good sort, sir. We 
miss him frightfully.” 

" And he is drowned, you sav ? ” 

" I don’t think so,” said Bess.' 
“ I believe he will come back.” 

" I am sure I hope you are right,” 
said Sir Guy gravely'. “ But here we 
are, and here are the sheep.” 

Mr. Arnold, helped by half-a- 
dozen boys, was driving a flock of 
sheep into the meadow. 

“ What a lot he has got ! ’’ ex¬ 
claimed Bess. 

“ Well over a hundred, I should 
say," said Sir Guy. “ And—by 
Jove !■—Welsh at that! " 

The last of the sheep were in the 
field, and Mr. Arnold, turning, saw 
the big car. There was a look of 
surprise, almost dismay, in his eyes. 

“ It’s all right, Mr. Arnold,” said 
SirGuy. “ Youryoungpeoplewere 
in such a hurry to get home to help 
with the sheep that I gave them a 
lift.” 

“ How very kind of you ! ” said 
Mr. Arnold warmly. “ But the 
sheep are all right, I am glad tosay.” 

“ Are j'ou sure of that ? " asked 
Sir Guy. 

Mr. Arnold looked horrified. 
“ You don’t mean they arc 
diseased ? " he said sharply. 

“ Not a bit of it. By the look of 
them I should say they were a hard, 
healthy lot. What did you pay for 
them, if it is not a rude question ? ” 

“ Two pounds five a head ; and 
there are a hundred and eighteen of 
them. I have good pasture here, 
and I am told I can make a pound 
apiece on them when they are fat.” 

“ Easily, I should think,” said 
Sir Guy, “ if you can keep them.” 

“ I don’t understand,” answered 
the other, puzzled. 

“ They are Welsh, Mr. Arnold.” 

" I know that. I am told they are 
very hardy.” 

“ Exactly, and the most awful 
brutes to keep in a field. If you 
leave them where they are, they’ll 
be all over the parish by tomorrow 
morning.” 

Mr. Arnold looked dismayed. 

“ I never knew of that,” he said. 

“ No; of course the seller did not 
tell you,” answered Sir Guy drily. 

“.Then what am I to do ? ” asked 
Mr. Arnold. 

“ You will have to wire them in.” 

“ But I have no wire.” 

“ I’ll lend you a lorry in the 
morning, and you can send to 
Newnliam Market for what you 
want. Tonight you must pen them. 
What about the playing-field ? 
That seems to have a strong fence 
round it.” 

“ A good idea,” said Mr. Arnold. 
“And I am immensely obliged to 
you. Sir Guy.” 

" Not a bit. Glad to help a 
neighbour, and in any case I owe 
these boys of yours something for 
wrongful arrest and imprisonment.” 
He laughed. “ My keeper thought 
they were poaching, but I know 
now that they were not. I must get 
home, but I hope I shall see more of 
you, and especially of this enter¬ 
prising sister of yours.” 

Bess blushed hotly, but Sir Guy 
laid a kindly hand on her shoulder. 

“ I -mean it, Bess,” he said. 
“ You and these boys must come 
to tea with me one day. And I do 
hope Jack Seagrave turns upsafely.” 

He shook hands all round and 
drove off. 

CHAPTER 44 

Bingo to the Rescue 

There was a poker, but it lay on 
‘ the left of the fireplace, and 
before Jack could reach it Nick 
Lewin was bound to see or hear him. 
So that Was no good. 

“ Where’s the boy ? ” repeated 
Emmett in a voice that made the 


windows rattle. “ Own up, or I’ll 
make you sorry ! ” 

If he was here I wouldn’t tell 
you,” .retorted Paul in a voice that 
was hoarse with pain. And j ust then 
Jack’s eyes fell upon something 
which did offer some chance of 
making his attack a success. What 
was more, it was within reach on the 
chimney-piece. 

He snatched it down, and hopped 
out through the door into the room. 

Lewin heard him and whirled 
round. 

Here he is ! ” he roared trium¬ 
phantly, and made a dash at Jack. 

Jack’s right hand shot forward, 
and the big brute reeled back, 
shrieking, for Jack had flung the 
whole contents of Paul’s pepper¬ 
pot full in his face, and his eyes, 
as well as his nose and mouth, were 
full of the stinging, burning powder. 
He banged against the table and 
fell upon it, shrieking, with his 
hands over his face. 

Bert Emmett dropped Paul. 

" You would, would you ? ’’ he 
thundered, and made for Jack, 
who swung away toward the door. 
But he was far too badly crippled 
to escape, and Emmett was bound 
to have had him but for a quite 
unexpected help. 

Bingo, who all the time had 
been crouching under the table, 
suddenly decided to take part in 
the proceedings, and, making a rush, 
caught his hated owner by the leg. 

Emmett was evidently better at 
inflicting than bearing pain, for he 
gave a shriek that nearly raised the 
roof, then, kicking out backwards, 
broke Bingo’s hold. 

The delay, brief as it was, gave 
Paul time to recover, and the old 
man, snatching up a walking-stick 
which lay on a shelf against the 
wall, hurried forward. 

At first he evidently intended to 
hit Emmett on the head,'but at the 
last moment he changed his mind, 
and instead hocked the fellow 
round the leg and gave a sharp jerk. 
Emmett, in the very act of plung¬ 
ing again at Jack, was caught 
entirely by surprise, and. losing his 
balance, fell heavily forward- 

He had not even time to fling 
out his hands to save himself, and 
it was his head that first hit the 
boards. The force of the fall 
knocked him out completely. He 
twitched once or twice, then lay still. 

“Splendid!"cried Jack. “Splen¬ 
did ! But look out for Lewin.” 

“ He’s got a job to look out for 
himself,” said old Paul, with a 
half chuckle. “ That- was a real 
smart trick of yours, my' lad, and 
it’ll be some time before the chap 
can see to do any' more harm. But 
I’ll just make sure of him.” As he 
spoke he took a length of cord 
from the shelf and stepped across 
toward Lewin. 

Lewin could not sec, but he 
could hear, and, as Paul came to¬ 
wards him, he sprang up. 
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” You touch me ! ” he roared, 
as he blundered forward, swinging 
his great fists. 

Paul jumped out of the way, and 
Lewin, catching his feet on Em¬ 
mett’s prostrate body, tripped and 
fell, jack was just behind, be¬ 
tween Emmett and the wall. He 
tried to hop aside out of th 4 wav, 
but his lame leg prevented him, 
and Lewin’s clutching hands caught 
him, and pulled him down. 

The two fell together. Tack under¬ 
neath. 

“ I’ll learn y'ou ! " shouted Lewin, 
and, raising his fist, drove it 
brutally into Jack’s face. 

Before he could do any more 
harm Paul snatched up the stick 
and brought it down on the back 
of the fellow’s head. With a gasp 
Lewin fell forward on top of Jack 
and lay quiet. 

“ Jack ! Jack ! Be yon hurt ? ” 
cried Paul, in distress. But Jack 
did not answer. He lay as still as 
the other two. 

Paul stooped and dragged Lewin 
off Jack. 

“ I’ll take good care as you don’t 
do any more harm," he muttered 
wrathfully, and, getting some cord 
out of a cupboard, tied the man up 
like a mummy. Then he treated 
Emmett in the same way, and 
turned to see what he could do for 
Jack. 

Jack was coming round, but he 
seemed dazed, and Paul, with a 
great effort,' lifted him on to a 
rough couch made of packing- 
cases and sacking. 

He got some cold water, and 
sponged his face, and presently 
Jack opened his eyes. 

"Where are they?” he asked 
hoarsely. 

“ Tied tight as wax,” replied 
Paul. ” They won’t worry you no 
more. You lie still, my lad, and 
I 11 get you a cup of tea.” 

The tea freshened Jack, but his 
head ached horribly. 

“ What are 3 011 going to do with 
them ? ” he asked. 

” I’ll go along to the village and 
fetch Sergeant Carr. He’ll take 
'em away.” 

" And I must get back to the. 
school," said Jack. 

Paul shook his head. 

” You ain’t fit, lad. You’ve had 
a rough time. Best make up your 
mind to stay here a day or two.” 

” I must go,” said Jack obsti¬ 
nately. " I’ve a lot to do.” 

” You can’t ! ” Paul answered 
quite sharp!}'. “ You can’t walk 
with that there ankle o’ yours, and 
you’ll have to wait till I can get 
young George Gibbs to drive you. 
And that won’t be till Thursday, 
for tomorrow’s market day over 
at Newnham.” 

” Then I must write," said Jack. 

Paul frowned. 

” You ain’t fit to write. You keep 
still, and I’ll send a letter for you.” 

“You could send a wire,” 
suggested Jack. ’’ I’ve got a shil¬ 
ling." He fished in his pocket and 
found the coin, which Paul took. 

“ I'll go right along to the 
village,” he said. " Y'ou keep still. 
Them chaps can’t hurt }'Ou.” 

He shuffled off, but instead of 
going to the village made for a 
farm about half a mile away. In 
the field was a boy hoeing turnips. 
Paul went up to him. 

” George, I’ve got two chaps up at 
my place as have broke in and tried 
to kill me.” 

“ Broke in and tried to kill }-ou 1 ” 
repeated George Gibbs, in wide- 
eyed amazement. 

” That’s what I said ; but I got 
’em tied up, and I wants you to go 
down and fetch Sergeant Carr to 
take ’em away'.” 

George dropped his hoe. 

” I’ll go this minute," ho de¬ 
clared, and was off at a run. 

Paul watched him reach the 
house, and presently saw him 
racing away down the road in a 
clattering old Ford car. Then he 
himself turned back to the cottage. 

The two prisoners were still on 
the floor, and Jack lay on the couch, 
apparently dozing. He opened his 
e}-es as Paul came in. 

“ You’ve sent that wire ? ” lie 
asked anxiously'. 

“ Aye,” lied Paul. ” SheVgone.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

The Emperor’s 
Orders 

T Tb was an Emperor in China, 
he had all possible virtues, 
but he was too fond of wine- 
oil, he did love wine I 

His name was a very long one, 
so long that, nobody could 
remember it; people simply 
called him Kliam, and they 
would go on saying : “ If only 
Kliam did not drink ! If he 
only did not drink ! ” 

But Kham would go on drink- 
ing. 

The good Emperor had many 
friends, but one especially dear, 
whose name was also very' long, 
as they all are in China. It was 
something like Ou-Teu-Dei-Eou- 
Yang-Su-Yen, but they only 
called him On. 

Ou was a kind old mandarin ; 
he loved Kham as much as Kliam 
loved wine, and he decided to 
cure him. 

Before long an opportunity 
occui'red. One day' Kham in¬ 
vited Ou to supper. The meal 
was very bright, and Kham 
drank as much wine as ever. 
After the third course he was tic 
longer himself; after the fifth 
course he rolled on the Hoot 
asleep. 

On, who had not taken a drop 
of wine, ordered the guards to 
chain him up and to throw him 
into prison. 

“ When the Emperor awakes 
and calls for me,” he added, 
“ tell him that I lie in prison, as 
he himself commanded.” 

The guards protested, as well 
they might; but Ou waved them 
aside, and bade them carry out 
his commands. 

At five o’clock in the morning 
Kham opened his eyes, asking 
for his friend. 

“ He is in prison,” answ ered 
the guard. 

“In prison?” replied the 
Emperor. 

“ Yes, as your Highness or¬ 
dered at dinner last night,” said 
the guard. 

“ Bring him to me,” said the' 
Emperor. 

A few minutes later On knelt 
down before Kliam. He was 
covered with heavy chains, and 
two brutal-looking men held 
him tightly. 

“ Have mercy' on me ! ” he 
entreated. “ Must I pay with my 
life for an offence of which 1 am 
ignorant ? Have mercy' ! Do 
not let my head be cut off ! ” 

Kham remained silent. He 
remembered the supper, the 
bottles of wine, his drunkenness, 
but nothing more. So, under the 
command of alcohol, he must 
have sentenced to death the 
dearest, the most precious of his 
friends! Drunkenness, then, 
had made him capable of violence 
that he now must blush for. And 
y'et, must he be regarded by' his 
men as an Emperor who con¬ 
stantly alters his mind ? 

“ Let his head be cut off,” 
Kham declared. 

The plan had gone bey'ond poor 
Oil’s expectation. The faithful 
Ou died for his master, but Kham 
never drank again. 
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The Children s Newspaper 

Let Us <JXCerry, for the World is Ours ® 



Jacko Goes to Town 

R. Jacko was very busy at his office, and Mrs. Jacko 
got quite worried about him. 

“ I don’t like these long hours,” she said to Belinda. “ It’s 
too much for anybody 7 , day after day. Now, if only Jacko were 
old enough to help his father-” 

She gave a big sigh. 

When Mr. Jacko came home that evening, she said : 

“ I’ve been wondering if Jacko could help you at all.” 

Mr. Jacko grunted. He said, in his opinion, the lad would be 
more trouble than he was worth. But later on in the evening 
he changed his mind. 

“ He may as well come,” he said. “ I’ve a heavy day to¬ 
morrow, and he might be useful.” 

So next morning Jacko set off to town with his father. He 
had borrowed one of Adolphus’s hats and a little dispatch-case 
like Mr. Jacko’s, and thought no end of himself. And when the 
train came in and they 7 got into a carriage full of old gentlemen 
reading their papers, he fairly swelled with pride ! 

The old gentlemen all seemed to know Mr. Jacko. 

“ That your boy ? ” they said. 

And when Mr. Jacko said “ Yes ” they said Jacko was a 
fine boy 7 for his age, and one of them gave him half-a-crown ! 

“ Coo ! There’s money to be made in the City,” said Jacko 
to himself. 

But by the end of the journey he wasn’t nearly so popular. 
He was so proud of his dispatch-case that he kept opening 
and shutting it to attract attention, and at last one old gentle¬ 
man got quite angry and told him not to fidget. 

When they arrived at Mr. Jacko’s office there was plenty of 
work waiting. Jacko sat at a big roll-top desk and addressed 
envelopes. When that was done he had to stick stamps on them. 




Jacko was thinking no end of himself 


He thoroughly enjoyed himself, especially as Mr. Jacko was 
in the next room and couldn’t keep an eye on him all the time. 

And by the end of the day Mr. Jacko was delighted with 
the amount of work Jacko had done. He said he didn’t think 
he had it in him. Then he looked at his watch and told Jacko 
to look sharp, or they’d miss their train. 

They did, too. When Mr. Jacko had got his hat and came 
back to fetch Jacko, he found Jacko hadn’t even started to get 
ready 7 . He was doing what looked like a sort of war dance in the 
corner by his desk. 

Mr. Jacko was furious, but he really couldn’t help laughing 
when he found out what had happened. Jacko had shut his 
tail into his roll-top desk ! 



DI MERRYMAN 

]jttle Bobbie had been sent to a 
shop to buy a thennometer. 

“ Did your mother say what size 
she wanted ? ” asked the salesman. 

" No,” answered Bobbie; “ but 
I think you had better give me the 
largest one you have, because it is 
to warm my bedroom.” 

0 0 0 
Do You Know Me ? 

I’M rather thin and also long, 

And always durable and strong ; 
My head is often bright like steel ; 

1 cannot see, nor hear, nor feel. 

’Tis strange to say that though I’m 
cold 

When heat you want you take me 
hold, 

And use me very rough and ill, 

But still I let you have your will. 

Answer next week 

000 
Do You Live at Hertford ? 

Hertford was originally spelt 
Herutford, and heorut or hert 
means a hart. -The name of this 
town therefore means the ford of 
•the hart, and is no doubt a reference 
to a ford on the River Lea at 
Hertford used by deer. 

□ 00 

What is the least valuable-thing 
a man can have in his 
pocket ? A hole. 

0 0 0 

Pigs in a Pen 

Jack returned from a walk in the 
7 country and told his sister that 
he had seen some pigs in a sty. 
He noticed that there were three 
heads on one side of the sty and 
three tails on the other. 

“ Can you tell me how many pigs 
there were, Alary ? ” asked Jack. 

“ That’s very easy,” she replied. 
“ There were either three or six.” 

But Jack declared this to be 
wrong, so Mary had to think hard 
before she found the right answer. 
How many pigs were there ? 

Solution next week 
0 0 0 

Result of the Painting Contest 
T»e first prize of £1 in the paint¬ 
ing contest described in the 
C.N. for November l has been 
awarded to Isobel Jones, The Rec¬ 
tory,-Shepton Mallet; and the five 
prizes of 2 s. 6 d. each to Mary Ash¬ 
ton, Winton; Edward Guest, 
Cinderford ; Bryan Pearson, Stour¬ 
bridge ; L. Shaw, Ryde ; and Amy 
Webb, Harrow. 

Here is another painting contest 
open to all readers. The Editor will 
give a first prize of £1 and five 
other prizes of 2 s. 6 d. each to the 
readers who paint this weather 
picture for December best. 

The picture must be pasted on a 
postcard, and should be addressed 
to C.N. Painting, Gough House, 
Gough Square, London, E.C. 4 , and 
be posted to arrive by December 15 . 
Under the picture write : “ In this 
contest I agree to accept the 
Editor’s decision as final,” and 
add your name and address. 


Why is the letter A like twelve 
o’clock ? 

Because it is in the middle of 
day. 

000 
The Safety First Alphabet 



E IS the Energy drivers display 
In saving your life when you 
get in the way. 



F IS the Fellow, now full of remorse, 
Who was hurt as a boy in the 4 
game “ last across.” - 


0 0 0 
A Doubtful Distance 
Prospective Tenant : “ Is the 
house within walking distance 
of the station ? ” 

House Agent:, “ Well, I don’t 
know. How far can you walk ? ” 5 

000 

A Puzzle in Rhyim 
]\JY first is in juggle but not in 
trick, 

My second’s in cutting but not in 
prick, 

My third is in leaping but not in 
jump, 6 

My fourth is in cistern but not in ~ 
pump, 

My fifth is in bushel but not in ton, 

My sixth is in sorrow but not in fun. 
My seventh’s in castle but not in 
house, 

My eighth is in cockroach but not in 
mouse, 

My ninth is in every but not in all, I 
My tenth is in stockade but not in 
wall, 

My eleventh’s in anchor but not in 
ship, 

AAy twelfth is in birches but not in 
whip, 

My whole is the work of a writer 
great; 8 

Think now with care and the answer - 

State. Answer next week 

0 0 0-. 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Whst Am I ? Dictionary 
A History Puzzle 

MDCLXV. Milton, Dry den. Chau- 
cer, Lope de Vega, Xantippe, Virgil. 9 
Monograms ol Discoverers 
Harvey, Jenner 

Who Was He ? 

The Poet of Faith was Robert Browning 


The paragraph on tire right is a French 

Faithful Unto Death 

Tiiis account of the devotion of a 
homing pigeon to its mate comes 
from Radstock. 

A basket containing 24 homing 
pigeons was taken out of a Bristol 
train and set on the platform. 

When the door of the basket 
was opened and the birds flew 
out, it was noticed that there was 
one bird left in the basket, dead. 

All the other birds flew away 
except one, who kept circling 
round and round till it finally 
settled on a luggage trolley near 
by. 

Although the stationmaster 
tried to scare the. bird away, it 
refused to move ; and presently 
crept back into the basket and 
huddled itself against its dead 
mate as if to bring life back by 
the rvarmtli of its own body. 


translation of the paragraph on the leit 

Fidele Jusqu’a La Mort 

Ce r£cit de l’amour d’un pigeon 
voyageur pour sa compagne nous 
parvient de Radstock. 

line bourriche contenant 24 
pigeons voyageurs fut de¬ 
chargee d’un train de Bristol, et 
deposee sur le quai. 

Lorsqu’on eut ouvert la 
bourriche et que les oiseanx se fur- 
ent envoles, on remarqua qu’il en 
restait un dans le panier, mort. 

Tons les autres oiseanx s’en- 
volerent, sauf un, qui se mit a 
tournoyer autour du groupe, et 
finit par se poser sur un chariot 
a bagages avoisinant. 

Afalgre les efforts que fit le 
chef de gare pour cliasser l’oiseau, 
celui-ci refusa de bouger, et 
bientot il se faufila dans la 
bourriche et se blottit contre sa 
compagne ; on eutdit qu’il tach- 
ait de la ramener a la vie par la 
chaleur de son propre corps. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Pond 

{"Alga was a little Russian 
^ girl who came from a 
country where there was snow 
for months on end. That was 
why she didn’t think much of 
the English winter. 

When she came over to 
England to stay with her 
cousins, and there was a fall of 
snow, Olga sat indoors and 
turned up her nose at it. She 
wouldn’t help to make a snow 
man, a slide on the pond, or 
toboggan down the lovely slope 
in the big meadow. 

“ In my country,” she said, 
“ we have real snow—all the 
winter. And the rivers are 
frozen so hard you can drive 
across them in safety, while in 
some places even the trains 
go across the ice ! ” . 

Her cousins’ eyes grew round 
with astonishment. Billy, the 
eldest, owned frankly that he 
didn’t believe her. . 

But Bobby, the youngest, 
took it all in with open ears. 
Hadn’t Miss Jones told him 
something of the kind before 
in the geography lesson ? It 
was certainly true, and he 
hated-to think that Olga should 
have such a poor opinion of 
his own country. 

That very afternoon he crept 
off by himself, and took his 
skates, meaning to test the 
ice to see if it was strong 
enough to hold him if he tried 
to bicycle across. 

The ice certainly looked 
hard enough, but it seemed 
horribly slippery. Perhaps the 
bicycle would skid. 

While he stood on the edge 
wondering, somebody clutched 
his arm, and, turning round, 
he saw Olga in her little 
astrachan cap and high Rus¬ 
sian hoots. 

Apparently she didn’t think 
so badly of England after all, 



The ice looked hard enough 


for she had come down to the 
pond all by herself to see if it 
was going to be hard enough 
for skating the next day ! But 
when Bobby told her what he 
meant to do, she said : 

“ Don’t you be a big silly. 
It is true that we have lovely 
snow and ice in Russia, but 
we have lots of horrid things as 
well.” She gazed round fear¬ 
fully. “ We have wolves that 
howl at night—I am not sure 
that I should not always like 
to be in England ! ” 


Wise Old Weather Saws—December 



December’s frost and January’s flood 
Never boded the husbandman’s good 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the -monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest took for children in the world. 



The (J.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
lor its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
vStli of each , month, is. posted 1 anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14 s.; Canada, 13 s. 6d- See below'. 


NEW LIFE-LINE • SKI SHOP IN LONDON • DOG GUARD FOR A POST OFFICE 





Off to the Winter Sports—Italy has htr winter sports as well as Switzerland and Norway; 
and this picture, taken In Cortina, 4000 feet up in the Dolomites, shows a party setting off 
for the toboggan slide. This part of the great Alpine range contains some magnificent scenery 


Saving an Ancient Port—The gales have been driving shingle into the mouth 01 the River 
Rother, and hampering access to the port of Rye. These men are strengthening the river 
bank so that the current may force a passage through the shingle and keep the channel open 


Safety for 
line attached to a 
carried out by a swimmer 


I ot lite- 
can ba 
distress 


T700 Letters a Minute—A new type ot cable, to 
be laid between Italy and New York, carrying 
1700 letters a minute, is here being tested 


The Mechanical Pit Pony—This is a new elec- The Ski Shop in London—So many English people go to Switzerland, Norway, and 

trical. locomotive driven by storage batteries, Italy for the winter sports that sports outfitters in London now stock skis of all sizes 

which can be used in pits instead cf ponies and do a big business in them. Here a customer is testing the length of a pair 


The Peg Pictures—At a children’s home in Pop¬ 
lar the hat, coat, and towel pegs of the chi!dren 
have pictures instead of names for identification 



Pack Donkey Transport in England—At Chalford, a hillside village in Gloucestershire, the 
streets are too steep for vehicles, and the baker delivers bread by pack donkey, as shown here 


The Post Office Guard—This Great Uane dog has been trained to guard the post office, 
Southall, Middlesex. During business hours he is on duty inside, and at lunch-time outside 


PETER PUCK’S ADVICE TO ALL HIS FRIENDS-BUY MY MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER NOW 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors, The Amalgamated Tress (1922). Ltd., The Fleet way House, Farringdon St,, London, 13.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper 
and for transmission by Canadian post. It con be ordered (withMy Magazine) from these agents; Canada, Imperial News C< (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Cordon and Gotch; bouth Africa, Ccrdral hews Agency. 


















































